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Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God* and 
every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God 
He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love. Herein 
was the love of God manifested in us, that God hath sent his 
only begotten Son into the world that we might live through 
him. Herein is love, not that w^e loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to "bo the propitiation for our sins Be- 
loved, if God so loved us, we also ought to love one another. 
No man hath beheld God at any time: if we love one another^ 
God abideth in us, and his love is perfected in us* hereby 
we know tliat we abide in him and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his Spirit. (1 John 4. 7-13.) 

I will lift up mine ej^es unto the moimtains: 

From whence shall my help come? 

My help cometJi from Jeho^^ah, 

Who made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 

He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 

Behold, he that keepeth Israel 

Will neither slumber nor sleep, 

Jehovah is thy keeper: 

Jehovah is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day, 

Nor the moon by night. 

Jehovah will keep thee from all evil; 

He will keep thy soul. 

Jehovah will keep thy going out and thy coming in 

From this time forth and for evermore. (Psa. 121.) 

And it came to pass, as he was praying in a certain place, 
that when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, 
teach us to pray, even as John also taught his disciples. And 
he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Father, Hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Give us day by day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our sins; for we ourselves also forgive 
every one that is Indebted to us. And bring us not into tempta- 
tion. (Luke 11. 1-4.) 


CHAPTER I 

COMllUmOB WITH GOD 


;i. Are tliere any experiences of life in. wlilch individuai 
temperament does not aifect tbe personal expression? Wliat 
effect lias tills on the unification of religions bodies? 

;2.„ Can the .three degrees o.f cO'minimio.ii described be ranked 
in coiiiparati?e.' importance? 

3. Of what value are books of devotion containing the com- 
munion of others with. God In aiding my owm fellowship with 
Mm?, 

4. To wiiat extent is communion dependent upon a clear 
conception of God? 'Is the end of conim.union ' to make God 
better known to ns? 

5. What are the chief obstacles to a living trust in God? 

6. Is prayer '‘an attitude of mind,’" or must definite times 
be, set aside for it? 

7. F'or what do you value communion v/ith God ? What 
are its benefits? Or is prayer a ‘Waste of time”? 

The heart of religion. — Eeligioii, like every other word 
standing for .a tremendous reality, overliows every defi- 
nition wliieli we may assign to it. Much religion to be 
found within the sphere of Christendom takes little or no 
account of God but is defined almost exclusively in terms 
of mutual helpfulness and belief in spiritual values. The 
heart of true Christianity, however, is that communion 
which we have with God in fellowship with Jesus Christ. 
Arguments for the existence of God may come afterward 
to uphold our faith, but reason in itself does not create 
reverence and worship. Eitual and creeds do not concern 
us in this study, for these are shells which may or may not 
contain a living faith. Communion with God is more than 
belief that there is a God. It establishes personal contact 
in. the realm of the spirit. 

Chbistian- ExpinimjfOB.' InmrimiAh ■ 

Types of men. — It is impossible that -only one particular 
type of religious experience should’ .prevail, for each Chris- 
tian is endowed with a personality distinctly his own. As 
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the expression of human friendships varies among different 
individuals, so should we expect it to be in our friendship 
with the one God, A recent psychologist has divided us 
into two main types: the introverts, who are introspec- 
tively inclined, and the extraverts, whose attention is dom- 
inated by things outside the person. These two types have 
many subdivisions, Eeh’gions experience has frequently 
been classified under the headings of the inteiisely ethical, 
the Pauline or ‘^‘twice-born, and the niystical or contem- 
plative types. But individuals generally: defy' 'elassifi.ca-,. 
tion. Each is his omi type. It is impossible "to say that 
one is a truer expression -flmn' another. ; An ffinporiaiit: 
commamlment in communion witli God is '"To thine own 
self be tnie.^^ 

A personal possession.— There is one common elmracter- 
istic, however: Genuine communion must take cur reli- 
gion out oi: the subjective or objective case and hriiig it 
tnily intO' iko possessi/ve case, Eeligion iinist pass out of 
the realm of being a mere subject for debate or an object 
for reverence and become a reality that is possessed. “'‘The 
Ood of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob’^ must become 
"my God/^ 

What Is CoitMUNiON? 

Appeal to analogy.— If Christian experience be so Indi- 
an dual, no one description of communion will suffice. 
Better than any definition would be quotations from the 
autobiographies of a dozen representative men and women 
in whose lives God has been a reality. Before we proceed 
to such a study, it will be desirable to single out three 
muds of communion which may be more or less definitely 
is< elated. The analogies will be drawn from human friend- 
ship, which, after ail, is our closest parallel to the divine 
fnendship. 

■■ Shariug thought. — We say that we have communion with 
a fneiu! when we exchange thought with that indlviduaL 
Goram union with God is likewise for some people a very 
defimte experience of exchange of thought. Others can- 
not te conscious that God is speaking unto them. A inoii- 
ologue IS not genuine, eommunion. We must newer forget 
that exclmxige of thought is never proof of the closeness 


COMMUNION WITH :GOD 

of communioii. I can hold endless debate witli a com- 
panion without eyer agreeing with him in my conclusions. 

Consciousness of presence.—A further degree of eoin- 
mnnioii consists in consciousness of the presence of an- 
other. Without a word being uttered or a sound made 
it often happens that we are conscious of the presence of 
another in a room. It is a mark of real friendship when 
the imperative of conversation no longer exists^, and we 
delight in the mere presence of the friend. Many have 
had that communion with God in nature which Words- 
worth , describes in the well-known lines,:, 

; And I have felt ' 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime, 

Of sonietliing far more deeply interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’"^ 

Such an experience should not be undervalued, but it must 
be remembered that we can jostle in the crowd with 
someone whose heart we know not at all. 

Community of purpose. — In some ways a less definite, 
ill others a more important sense of cominanion is the 
sharing of a common purpose. He is an unusual person 
who has not at times been farther from his father when 
under the same roof than at other times when a thousand 
geographical miles may separate them. In one case there 
was^ misunderstanding and enmity ; in the other, unity of 
purpose. The son or daughter might not know at a dis- 
tance just where the father was or what he was. thinking 
about at the moment, but he could be certain that they 
were united in a common purpose. The Johannine writ- 
ings have been considered the most mystical in the entire 
New Testament, but the experience of communion there 
stressed is that of fellowship in a common purpose. "^'No 
man hath beheld God at any time : if we love one another, 
God abideth in us, and his love is perfected in us, , . . 
He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love/^ 
(1 John 4, 12, 8.) 

“hbiea Composed a Few Bliles Above Ti»tem Abbey,” by William 
Wordaworth. 
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The WiTNms of Othees 

Thomas h, Kempis, — That we may fully appreciate the 
scope of our eommanion with God, it would he well to con- 
sider some outstanding illustrations, not overlooking those 
which are furthest away from the personal experience of 
tiie average yoimg person of to-day. The most popular 
C'liristian devotional classic has been Thomas a Kenipis^ 
I m nation of Christ. We can gain inspiration from even a 
fifteenth-century monk to obtain assurance of the cer- 
tainty of God: 

And therefore, whatever thou hestowest upon me beside thy- 
self, or whatever thou revealest or promisest coneerning thy- 
self, as long as I do not see or fully enjoy thee, is too little 
and fails to satisfy me. (Ill, 21.) 

is it not thou, 0 Lord my God, whose mercies are without 
number? Where was it ever well with me absent from thee, 
or wlien could things go ill with me when thou ivast pres- 
ent? I had rather be poor for thy sake than rich without 
thee. I choose rather to sojourn upon earth with thee than 
to possess heaven without thee. Where thou art there is 
heaven; and there is death and hell where thou art not. 
(111,59.) 


Tagore, — It is not strange tbat we liave genuine ex- 
pressions of communion with Him in whom live, and 
move, and have our being’^ from those who do not owe 
tbeir allegiance to the Christian faith: 

‘*He it is, the innermost one, who awakens my being with his 
hidden touches. 

He it is who puts his enchantment upon these eyes and joy- 
fully plays on the chords of my heart in varied cadence 
of pleasure and pain. 

He it is who weaves the web of this maya in evanescent hues 
of gold and silver, blue and green, and lets peep out from 
the folds his feet, at whose touch I forget myself. 

Days com© and ages pass, and it is ever he who moves my 
heart In many a name, in many a guise, in many a rapture 
of Joy and sorrow/'^ 


A modern novelist. — One of the few present-day novel- 
ists with a spiritual appreciation has described a mystical 
exper ienee of the hero in Arnold Waterlow in words so 

* Ef iirinted by permission of the Macmillan Company from GitangUi^ 
liabladranath Tagore. 
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eloquent as to indicate that the like is not nnknown to 
May Sinclair herself :. 

He saw the same hills, the same green fields, the same 
white river, hut as if lifted to another level of reality, and 
shining with, another light ;■ light intensely still, intensely 
vibrating. They were no longer spread out in space and time, 
hut they stood as if inside his mind, in another space and 
in another time; his mind held them and was inseparably 
one with them. At the same moment he had a sense, over- 
powering and irrefutable, of Reality, no longer hidden behind 
them, but apparent in them, the strange secret ■ disclosed;. 
Reality breaking through, shining through all ' the veils of 
sense; Reality present before him and in him, and stretch- 
ing beyond him, out of time and out ■ of space, as it was ' in 
.eteriiity. ' God was ■ here, made visible in the hills and the 
green fields , and the white shining river. He was morO' 
aware of him, more certain of him than he was of his owm 
existence, an intense awareness, -an indestructible certainty.® 

Tii,e G-od With Whom We Hays Fellowship 

Wliere is God ? — This course does not consider religion 
as an intelleetiial problem. The arguments for the exist- 
ence of God will pass entirely imnoticed, for we do not 
pray to a glorified watchmaker or a primeval first cause. 
But vital communion is difficult without some coiieeptioii 
of “what and where is God?^^ Well do I remember a talk 
on astronomy in Sunday school in my boyhood days. The 
superintendent pictured Heptune billions of miles from 
the sun and indicated that our own solar system was only 
a tiny part of the whole. He seemed to suggest that there 
was one distant star around which ail else revolved and left 
the impression that this was God. But if it took twenty- 
five thousand years for light from distant stars to reach 
us, there vus not rnueli use for even a youngster such as 
myself to pray in expectation that the answer might come 
in his lifetime. God is for many people a “great big 
blurd^ Inadequate conceptions of God have often blocked 
the way to true coininunion. BoJei% in Tlw Great Hunger^, 
has given us a vivid picture of such a failure of faith: 

There was a time when I saw God standing with a rod in 
one band and a sugar cake in the other — punishment 
and rewa rds to all eternity. Then I thrust him from me 

Reprinted by permission of tbe Macmillan Company from Arnold 
W&ierlow^ by May Sinclair. 
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t^emuse lie seeine<! to me so unjust; and at last lie vauislied, 
melting into the solar systems oa high, and all the infinitesi- 
mal growths here on the earth below. What was my life, 
what were my dreams,, my Joy : or' sorrow, to these? Where 
was I making for? Ever, and always there was. something in 
me saying, He is! .But' where? S'Cmewhere beyond and 
behind, the things you know — it is, there he is. And so I 
determined to know more things, more., and' ni.ore, and more — - 
and what wiser was I? .A steam hammer ..crushes mj skull 
one clay — and what has -become of my part 'in progress and 
culture and science? Am I as much of an accident as a^fl.y 
or an ant? Do I mean'BO: m.ore.? Do I' vanish and leave as 
little trace?* 

¥msatisfactory answers.— How, tlien, ' shall we conceive 
of God? We can no longer think of him as a benevolent 
old man in the skies,. Ta..ther nnsueeessfiilly endeavoriiig* to 
manage his world. Neither can we' draw ' an equation be- 
twccrttlio world that now is, with all its .misery, sin, and 
suii'ering, and tlie divine will and purpose. We can hardly 
esc'ape tfie idea of certain limitations upon God, liniita- 
iions inherent in the freedom given to men and in the de- 
pendable action which we call law. We must likewise 
reject tlie idea of a ^"future God^^ — the final product of 
the process of evolution. Such a conception ha.s. had its 
place as a reaction against a static, finished world. There 
can be no possible progress in that wdiich ‘^^hath been, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end.^^ A coming 
kingdom of God has been the keynote of Christianity, but 
that demands a God wdiom we trust in absolute dependence 
at the beginning as well as at the end. 

A spiritual being. — The best analogy to the person of 
God is our own personalities. My body is not I, though 
it is^that through which I express myself. I, myself, am 
a spiritual being that no eye can see. My action is very 
limited, but God^s activity suffers no* such restrictions. 
God is where be acts; but that does not mean that he is 
diffused througli space in minute particles. ‘^^Qod is a 
Spirit/^ Spirit cannot be identified with matter, but we 
become aware of God 'through his coniirmous activity in 
ttm world of nature and ^ in our own hearts. That is the 
Cleaning of the Holy Spirit, He is the ever-present God, 

from The Bungef:, by robaa Bojer, by permtesloa 

of tht publishers, the C^atury Company. ^ ^ 
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who is spirit^ ani whose cliaractei* has been revealed,, in 
Jesus Christ We are continuously. dependeii,t on, .that God 
whether we are, aware of it or not He , is, not ,an absentee" 
landlord of liis universe, present only in "special provi- 
dences^^ and answers to prayer. The, Father of Jesus is 
a continuous Worker (John 5, 17) and the world^s great- 
est Burden Bearer. ■ ^ 

, A, living faith. — -To believe in God is to believe that the 
heart of the world is spiritual. ' It is-, to believe that when 
I am upholding moral ,and spiritual values .1 am working 
in harmony with the deepest principles of the universe.. 
To trust God will not . always protect me from disappoint- 
ment and failure and pain. To trust God is to W’-alk by 
faith in the high ideals he has implanted within us and 
revealed unto us in Ms prophetic messengers. To believe 
in God is to believe, not that these ideals are simply the 
pious daydreams of impractical visionaries, but that they 
can and must be wrouglit into the fabric of our life, God 
is not a moving stairway that lifts us to this higher plane; 
he is the reservoir of power which we may utilize in the 
pursuance of our daring faith. 

PUAYEK, THE HlAET OF COMMUHIOH 

More than petition. — Praj^r is the heart of commun- 
ion, and communion the heart of prayer. This does not 
mean to exclude thanksgiving or confession or intercession 
or petition. The low plane upon wliich the religious ex- 
perience of most people rests, however, is revealed in the 
.fact that .prayer,, to them is. almost' synonymous with 
petition. They deserve the rebuke that Luther pronounced 
upon those who worshiped saints: "We honor them and call 
upon them only vdien we have a pain in our legs or our 
heads, or when our pockets are empty Prayer is not an 
easy way of getting things or a painful duty to be per- 
formed ; it should mean tlie gracious privilege of fellow- 
ship with God. This is truly prayer without ceasing— 
the permanent direction of the soul to God (1 Thess. 
5 . 17 ). 

Strengtli for the soul. — A "daily dozeM^ has become a 
byword to describe the urban resident’s effort for physical 
fitness. But at best ike body will decay in sevexity or 
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eig% or ninety years. It is of the dust and to the dn,f 
will it return, no matter what we do with it Bnt tTia i 
of man is a thing of eternity. We n^S a 4% leS 
for the soul, whereby in persistent prayer, in settino- mir 
minds on the tilings that are aboTe, we nmy ha4 flll2 

Sr'Efe fSeKs)"™' 

Bfawam om mS iuf laOTs StSidy 

olding before our minds a new thought or, more usuoII-it^ 
an old thought. Prayer is not pulllnrourrives nn fc 
bootstraps; it IS reaching out for the hand of 
God. Its essence is fellowship. ^ 

always amusing to witness a 
crowd of American tourists being rushed thrS +},! 

report 

lover of art, sitting for days before the SistinA 'iV'^T^™® 

sSpSTfeoifillS* 

Goriil-rib others hold fellowship S 

the speecliless sfroup before thp \r 

donna. Christ complained%f his SSU 

watch with me one hour?” He neSSw nn i 
became of our need for diving Mlowsh^rSd “ 

40.) pi? (^iatt. 26. 

tw o“® hour 

bpent in thy presence will avail to make! 

^v^thlrefn™ ^“W full of piwer' 

Mre 

O'- ‘--o^Wed. when wTth us Is prayer 

2 7 and strength and courage are with thee/'® 

Por we “ought always to pray, and not to faint” (Luke 
•“Prayer.” hy Blehard C. Trench. 
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The Tetjit oe Comhekiok 

A sense of the holy. — ^Eeligioa is its oto' jnstifieatioB. 
It may bring moral and economic benefits, and true reli- 
gion does; but these are in a measure stepchildren, and 
Wisdom is first of all Justified by her own children. Com- 
munion with God brings filrst of all illumination, a sense 
of the holy. Beyond that which is useful or profitable reli- 
gion knows that which is holy. Life has its sanctities, be- 
fore which we can simply bow in awe and reverence. The 
person who has lost the sense of the holy has lost much of 
the wonder and the charm of the nniverse. 

Power. — Comiminion with God means power. can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth nie^^ (Phil 4. 13). 
We are dependent on God despite ourselves. It is faith 
in God which moves inonn tains and which constitutes oiir 
power. ^'■'The fish doubts the existence of sea water until 
he is caught. So we of God.^^® Faith is the conscious 
utilization" of the power on which we are always dependent. 

Peace.— Communion wdth God likewise means 'peace. 
Let anyone express his faith through sxich words as Psa. 
121 : 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 

From whence shall my help come? 

My help eonieth from Jehovah> 

■Who made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to "be moved: 

He that heepeth thee will not slumber.” 

Such trust is the road to the only peace that passeth all 
understanding because it is a peace that does not first 
come after the battle is over but undergirds us in the midst 
of soul conflict. 


« Letters and Religion, by J. J. Chapman, page 130. Atlantic 
Monthiy-- Press,,', 1924:, 
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if God doth raise the dead I verily thought 
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Nazareth. And this I Xo did in ?® Jesus of 

BP many of Ihe satis in pri^sons hav^ ^ 
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CHAPTEE ir 

comoimcE 

1. If conscience Is a ^Voice of why do we so fre- 

quently dislike its mandates? 

2. Considering the conflicting testimony of varions con- 
sciences, can we say that there is an eternal right and wrong? 

3. How should we judge a person who does a socially harm- 
ful act with good conscience? 

4. Consider two or three practices you now follow which 
you once condemned. In which cases has your conscience 
become dulled? In which is the change due to truer moral 
Insight? 

5. Can conscience have the same authority when we be- 
come aware of the influence of our education in forming its 
man«fet6s? 

6. What is to he done when our own consciences apparently 
conflict with a word of Jesus? 

7. Why do young people resent an appeal to their sense of 
obligation? 

A sense of obligation. — Conscience is a sense of obliga- 
tion, It affirms, "‘'We have done that which it was our 
duty to do.^^ It is a ^law in our inward parts, which is 
written in our hearts/^ The irreducible voice of conscience 
is "'T ought.^^ It is something very different from the con- 
clusion, after an examination of all possible consequences, 
that ^"^it is prudent for me to follow this course of action/^ 

It is something else than merely bowing in fatalistic 
xesignatio-n beneath the yoke of must.^^ The compulsion 
of conscience consists presumably not in outward society 
nor in force of circumstances but in an inward sense of 
duty. 

The Imperative oe Coi^soiEisrcE 

The trumpeter of morality. — True science always 
speaks in interrogative sentences. It must ever ask ques- , 
tions, for every answer brings with it a new question. His- . 
tory speaks in declarative sentences, for that which hath ■ 
been can never be changed. Its tale can only be recounted. ‘ 
Art speaks in exclamatory sentences. ' It is satisfied to i 
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stop and wonder, to behold and enjoy. But morality 
always speaks in imperative sentences, and its trumpeter is 
conscience. It proclaims the eternal authority of what 
ou^ht to be. It lays its disturbing hand upon my wayward 
impulses and asserts the supremacy of my better sell 
Its unpopularity.— Conscience has poor standing in 
many circles to-day. Hot only are “obligation” and “duty” 
unpopular words: their authority is suspected by “the new 
freedom.” We cannot lake the imperative of ‘conscience 
for granted without examination. 

Moral conflict.— The indisputable basic fact of con- 
science is the presence of moral conflict within every indi- 
vidual. Pa^ called it the lusting of the flesh against 
the spirit. We may prefer to speak of the clash between 
immediate, petty aims, and loftier, worthier goals. We 
are told to-day that our instincts need to be sublimated 
that our native impulses need to be redirected into the 
most fiuitful channels. Into this conflict there comes a 
voice of despair which oppresses us with a sense of failure- 
but likewise there comes a voice of hope. So long as there 
are promptings of a higher ideal within, degradation is 
never complete. Improvement is always possible so Ion? 
as the spur of conscience drives the flagging moral sense 
of men. It may be discouraging to think what I ought to 
be; but so long as I appreciate that sense of obligation, it 
IS the most hopeful thing in my life. 

The CoKFiiicT oe Cok'sciekce 

Paul’s experieuoe.-Complexity arises when we become 
more My aware of the conflict of conscience. One of 
die best illustrations is to be found in the life of Paul. 
He recounts before King Agrippa the stoiy of his Jewish 
^lucation and strict trainmg, of the rise of the sect of the 
H^arenre who followed Jesus. In obedience to the dic- 
tntpo of his strict Jewish conscience he shut up many in 
others to kill them, sought evidence 
every possible way, and even persecuted 
citi^. All these things he did not only 
wnsdenee but at the behest of eon- 
sctence, with the inward conviction “I ought.” Then 
there came a change in Ms life. Thereafter Paul’s con- 
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science drove him not to persecute the Christians hut to he 
their leading apostle^ antagonizing his former Jewish 
friends and working to build up a new Israel of God. This 
also was at the behest of consieence with the inner con- 
viction "Woe is unto me^ if I preach not the gospeF^ (1 Cor. 
9. 16). At no time was Paul in doubt as to tlie imperative 
of his conscience. His mistake was concerning what he 
thought about what he ought to do. He oughi "to do 
many things/^ Concerning that he had no doubt. But 
what he thought about lohat he ought was another matter. 
Here Paul made a complete change, for his personal judg- 
ment was quite fallible. 

The intueuce of custom. — So long as one stays in the 
same place in time and space, such conflict may not be 
so apparent ; but the minute we study the history of moral 
ideas or travel widely we come face to face with these 
divergences. Individual conscience on such matters as the 
personal relation of the sexes, property rights, and Sabbath 
observance varies greatly. Skepticism quite naturally 
arises as to whether conscience is anything more than a 
reflex of custom, and whether its mandates have any more 
authority than the changing manners of men. 

Varying standards. — ^Plato thought that weak ehildren 
ought to be exposed, and not allowed to live. The devout 
Puritan Fathers who founded Harvard College for the 
purpose of educating ministers of the gospel paid for the 
first two buildings out of the proceeds of a lottery. Less 
than a hundred years ago a group of students were expelled 
from a theological school for expressing antislavery senti- 
ments. To-day there are many zealous patriots who have 
thought that they ought to persecute all public speakers 
who according to their definition are radicals. Conscience 
has motivated other sincere people to work for State laws 
forbidding the teaching of evolution in the schools. One 
group is told by conscience, "I ought not to drink intox- 
icating liquors under any circumstances.^^ Another group 
is convinced, "I am a most' careless host if I fail to provide 
for tlie exhilarating refreshment of ray guests.^^ 

Moral skepticism. — ^Little wonder that Pascal, wlio was 
himself a most devout person, burst into this expression 
of ethical skepticism ; "lliere is hardly an idea of justice 
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or injustice which does not change with the climate* Three 
degrees of latitude reverse all jurisprudence. The meridian 
decides the truth. Eight has its epochs. The entrance of 
Saturn into the sign of the lion marks the origin of a 
certain crime. Wonderful Justice which is bounded by a 
riverP 

The voice of God.— Conscience has not infrequently been 
called the voice of God; but how can this babel of conflict- 
ing imperatives be the voice of Him who is eternal truth 
and goodness ? Even with the individual it seems more 
like the oracle at Delphi, whose messages were ambiguous 
and uncertain. When steering our life by our conscience 
we have thought we have been steering it by a compass 
fixed upon the pole of true virtue. But if the consciences 
of men sound such an uncertain trumpet, can it be more 
than the twinkling stars of the heavens by which we guide 
the vessel of our lives ? If the imperative of conscience is 
filled with such varied and conflicting contents, can we do 
otherwise than surrender to the paralyzing moral doctrine 
^Tt is right to him who thinketh it righP^ ? 

The Pekil of a Good Cohsoiehce 

Clear conscience not enough. — One thing is certain con- 
cerning tiie problem presented by the conflict of conscience, 
and that is the peril of a good conscience. Of course, it 
does not follow that a bad conscience is preferable ; rather 
would we indorse the sentiment ^^A good conscience is an 
invention of the devil.^^ If w^e are to believe Ms story to 
King Agrippa, Paul had a perfectly good conscience when 
he was breathing out hate and persecuting the Christians 
even unto Damascus. If a clear conscience were all that 
were necessary to make right action, we are not justified in 
criticizing Paul. We may go further and say that the 
greatest wrongs of history have been committed by men 
acting in perfectly good conscience. The typical villain of 
melodrama is a very unreal character. The tragedy of 
t!ie evils of humanity is this — not that they are committed 
in a spirit of perverseness but that they are committed by 
mc?n following zealously the dictates of their conscience. 
The men, who burned witches and promoted the Inquisition 
were not disobeying conscience; they were striving after 
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a good conscienee, and thereby have secured an evil name 
•■in '.history.:'' ■ 

Can we see the good? — The commonest defense one 
hears of so-called questionable amusements is : ean^t see 
any wrong in doing that. I can do it with a perfectly good 
conscience.’’^ That doubtless is true. It may be that such 
a person cannot see anything wrong with the course^ but 
something may be the matter with his eyes. During the 
disorders of the period of the judges in Hebrew history 
we read that ‘hvery man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.^^ But they had poor eyes to see moral evil. If 
right and wrong depend exclusively on the several con- 
sciences of millions of people, we are given over to a 
moral anarchy that is appalling. ^Tf therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is the darkness 
(Matt. 6. 23.) 

Dulling the edge. — Moral judgments may be revised 
both upward and downward. A conscience once quick to 
perceive evil may be so deadened by familiar contact there- 
with that it loses its old keenness of moral perception. 

"Wice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft^ familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’*^ 

Fever were those words truer than in these days when the 
veneration of tolerance leads countless young people to be 
overtoleraiit with their own sin. 

Intent and result. — Eight and wrong, it is true, depend 
on the inner motivation of the individual. Fo conse- 
quences can make an act good if the heart that prompts it 
is evil. But right and wrong are likewise dependent on 
social values. The ultimate justification for having a 
good conscience is that the consequences of our action have 
been fruitful and helpful. Of course, no one can stop to 
count results. We need ready-made moral convictions — 
a triggerfike conscience in reaching moral judgments. But 
these judgments cannot depend on some mystic intiiition 
of Goci^s will, as we have seen from the conflicting stand- 
ards of men, but must find their ultimate justilication in 


on Pope. 
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liuinan welfare. The validity of your conscience on sncli 
a subject as alcoholic beverages, for instance, is not settled 
in the realm of abstract ^^onght/^ A ‘^'good eonseieiiee^^ 
in a person who had been offered wine or beer at the table 
, since childhood will be very different from that of one 
.! who had been taught that to taste wine is a sin. The right 
and, wrong must find their ultimate Justification in the 
social consequences that follow action. The greatest bar- 
rier to moral progress may well be the good con, science of 
the person who ^Hhonght that he ought to do many tliiiigs^^ 
which wTre as a matter of fact socially harmful. 

Knowing the right. — Onr hesitancy to criticize a ‘^%ood 
<ioiiscien(e^-^ is doubtless due to linking the question of 
moral guilt exclusively with the thought of ^‘getting to 
heaven/^ Ignorance of- -the- right has not seemed a fair 
ground on wdiieh to -keep '..men out of paradise. Men can 
at best live up to the light which they possess; but the fact 
is tliat ignorance of the:' right is continually keeping men 
out of paradise. The unwitting sins that have their evil 
consequences even when ■'■done - with good intent keep tis 
from a better day, ' ■'■Without more knowledge and ■■truer,; 
knowledge to guide our sense of obligation there can be 
no coming kingdom of God, ■ ' 

Tni EnuoAtrioK of Cojtsciekoe 

Disobedience no solution. — ^There is no solution of the 
moral problem of the individual along the line of diso- 
bedience to conscience. It is of no benefit that men 
should become traitors to their inner sense of obligation. 
That cuts down the only rope by which we can climb. 
If loyalty to duty is undermined, there is no foundation 
upon which character can be built Conscience must be 
our guide, else we commit moral suicide. We dare not 
tamper with the Imperative ought/^ hut there must l'>e 
educaJ;ioii ^for ^‘wliat I think about what I ought/^ As 
Ihiskin said, thy conscience, but first be’sure that 

it is .iifff the conseience of an ass/^ 

Conseience is eiiicable.— As a matter of fact conscience 
is c^oiitimialiy being subjected to an edueaiional process. 
The only question concerns what shall constitute the mold- 
ing forces. Anyone who has read G^ennan books on ethics 
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written during the period from 1870 to 1914 will be con- 
scious how, amid fine perception of ethical theory, on the 
subject of war the military education of the nation had had 
its inevitable influence.* Consider the list of duties of a 
Snataka, a twice-born Hindu, who has finished his student- 
ship and has acquired an educated conscience according 
to the law of his people : ^^Let him not step over a stretched 
rope to which a calf is tied; let him not dine together with 
his wife; else his eliildren will be destitute of manly vigor; 
let him not ascend a tree; let him not descend into a well; 
let him not blow the fire with Ms mouth; let him not set 
out on a Journey when the sun stands over the trees.^^ 
There is abundant testimony that a holy man can acquire 
such a conscience that violation of any of these precepts 
will cause him deep inward travail of spirit. 

What educator?— There are many different forces con- 
tending for the opportunity of giving content to our con- 
science. There are the traditions and customs of society 
in which we live. There is the flood of "^‘sewer literature’’ 
which fills our newsstands and extends its subtly demoral- 
izing influence. There are prophetic voices who think 
they are conscious of undiscovered sins, and from whose 
creative spirits there should arise fresh interpretations of 
goodness. 

‘^Christ or conscience?” — ^We as Christians recognize the 
unique moral supremacy of Jesus Christ. We may say 
with Paul, Though there are many lords, yet for us there 
is one Lord, Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 8. 5, 6). But even 
Christ cannot be a substitute for my own conscience. I 
cannot absolve myself from responsibility for my actions 
by sheltering under any authority. "^^Let Christ be your 
guide!” is not an alternative that we can place over 
against ^'Let conscience be your guide !” No man, accord- 
ing to this very authority, can serve two masters. It is 
as true of Christ and conscience as of God and Mammon. 
To obey Christ is to bow beneath the exteiml autliority of 
,a MstoricaI..cliaraeter ,an,d a present .spiritual fact; hut to... 
obey conscience is to accept the autonomy of the free spirit 
of man. 

An authoritative Guide. — Christ cannot have his right- 
ful supremacy as a competing alternative to conscience; 
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his authority consists in his place as the Bdncator and 
Inspirer of conscience* He is the Guide we choose to find 
our duty to our fellow men because he is the most authori- 
tative Interpreter we know of Qod^s will and way for mem 
He does not absolve us from the profoundest thinking on 
the problems of life; but our aim is to he able to say, 
have the mind of Chrisf^ (1 Cor. 2. 16). Conscience does 
not seek neighbors but authorities, and He is the moral 
authority in whose school we would learn. 

The Inspirer of conscience.— But Jesus is more than 
the schoolmaster of conscience: he is the Inspirer of our 
tiagging moral spirits. As Paul said unto Timothy, 
member Jesus Christ^^ (2 Tim. 2, 8). As George Tyrrell 
says in Ghristiamiy at the OrossroadSj ^^Wheiiever I am, 
tempted to give up the struggle I catch a glimpse of that 
strange Man hanging on Calvary and go hack once more 
to my task.^^ 

Revising moral standards. — ^The authority of Jesus is 
supreme not only in the content of our moral duty hut in 
our whole attitude toward accepted moral staiidards. The 
most jioteworthy fact in his ethical teaching was the daring 
with which he set over his own moral insight as opposed 
to the current rabbinical interpretation of the law. (See 
Matt. 5. 21-18.) He drew new and far-reaching implica- 
tions from the accepted law of Moses, These implications 
in many cases went so far as to abrogate the original law. 
The lofty idealism and supreme innerness of the Sermon 
on the ilount have been alike the glory and the despair of 
sincere Christians. But it is a mistake to look upon Jesus 
as a second and more authoritative lawgiver, erecting an 
impoBsibly liigh standard of conduct for his follower^; he 
is rather our Guide in the eternal process whereby the con- 
ventional standards of living of each age are brought 
und(^r the criticism of the man with keener insight into 
the good life. 

Awareness of evil, — Christianity does not create my 
duty, bat Jesus helps me find it. We are often disap- 
pointed in the redemptive product of Christianity, it 
seeing an exaggeration t-o say with Paul that the Christian 
is a new^ moral creation; but what we see down the years 
of the history of the Christian Church is an ever-present 
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educator of tlie eouseiences of men whenever they have 
taken Jesus seriously. They cannot know him without 
being more sensitive to human welfare and without being 
more aware of impurity, dishonesty, and callous heart- 
lessness. 


And Nathan said to David, Thou, art the m,aa,,' Thns saltli 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, I anointed thee king over Israel. 
« . . Wherefore hast thou despised the word of Jehovah, to 
do that which is evil in his sight? thou hast smitten Uriah 
the Hittite with the sword, and hast' taken his wife to he thy 
wife, and hast slain him with the, sword of the children of 
Ammon. . . . And David said unto Nathan, 1 have: sinned 
against Jehovah. And Nathan said unto David, Jehovah also' 
hath put away thy sin; thou shalt not die. (2 Sam. 12. ' 7* 
0,13.) 

If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. If w© confess our sins, he is faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. (1 John 1. S, 9.) 

Then came Peter and said to him, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sixi against me, and I forgive him? until seven times? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times; 
but. Until seventy times seven. Therefore is the kingdom 
of heaven likened unto a certain king, who would make a 
reckoning with his servants. And when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought imto him, that owed him ten thou- 
sand talents. But forasmuch as he had not wherewith to pay, 
Ms lord commanded him to he sold, and his wife, and chil- 
dren, and all that he had, and payment to be made. The 
servant therefore fell down, and worshipped him, saying. 
Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And 
the lord of that servant, being moved with compassion, re- 
leased him, and forgave him the debt. But that servant went 
out, and found one of his fellow-servants, who owed him a 
hundred shiilings: and he laid hold on him, and took Mm 
by the throat, saying. Fay what thou owest. So his fellow- 
servant fell down and besought him, saying, Have patience 
with me, and I will pay thee. And he would not: hut went 
and cast him into prison, till he should pay that which was 
due. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, they 
were exceeding sorry, and came and told unto their lord all 
that was done. Then his lord called him unto him, and 
saith to him, 'Thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that 
debt, because thou besoughtest me: shouidest not thou also 
have had mercy on thy fellow-servant, even as I had mercy 
on, thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that was due. So shall also 
my heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts. (Matt. 18. 21-35.) 


CHAPTER III 


CONFESSIOKr AHD FOSGITEHESS 

1. Are most confessions admissions of an act rather than 
of the wTong in the act? . 

2. In everyday life do you experience any difficulty in de- 
termining that which Is sinful? 

3. Distinguish sin from crime and evil. 

4. Can you name a single act that is always wrong? What 
application has this to the definition of sin in the text? 

5- Has Christ made forgiveness more accessible to you per- 
sonally? How? 

6. In what sense can it be said that Cod's forgiveness is 
conditional? 

7, Is open confession of a sin to someone necessary for 
peace of mind? 

5. Do you believe that the Protestant Church should insti- 
tute a voluntary confessional? 

Ok Communion Sunday, Christians unite in the gen- 
eral confession: acknowledge and bewail our manifold 

sins and wickedness, which we from time to time most 
grievously have committed. . . Genuine confession, 
however, has receded into the background in the religious 
experience of most Christians. It comes to them as a sur- 
prise to learn that in the early Christian church sins were 
openly confessed to the whole congregation. {James o. 
16; Matt. 18. 17.) Protestants have no desire to wail tJie 
penitential psalms. They resent the intrusion, as tliey 
feel, of the Roman Catholic Church into the private affairs 
of iiien through the secret confessional and absolution. 
They feel that Protestantism excludes all saving power 
in mere penitential discipline. 

The Heoessity oe CoKrEssioH 

An emphasis in psychology.— -It is not in religious cir- 
cles but in psychology that the greatest emphasis is laid 
to-day upon confession. Psychology makes much of hid- 
den and repressed desires, which disturb the mind unless 
brought to the surface in open confession. There is a 
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growing number of practitioners wlio treat disease by 
^^^meiital cross-examination/^ The presupposition is that 
it is impossible for the individual to have peace of mind 
or health of body until this secret burden, of which he 
may not himself be fully eonscious, is unloaded. 

Conviction of sin.— Eeligion should likewise insist upon 
the necessity for some form of confession. ‘^^If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. If we confess our sins, lie is faithful and right- 
eous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.-^^ (1 John 1. 8, 9.) Confession is neces- 
sary because there is no victory over a sin of which we 
are not conscious. The old Methodist phrase /^toonviction 
of sin^^ stood for a vital truth. I must stand convicted in 
the court of my own mind before any salvation is possible. 
That personal conviction is naturally a confession of guilt. 
The *‘true (confessions’^ in which some magazines specialize 
lay bare lurid personal history but not penitent souls. 

Atonement. — Confession is essential because forgiveness 
is more than a mere passing over of sin on the part of God. 
It is restoration to fellowship. This defines to whom our 
confession should be addressed : it should be to the one 
with whom the fellowship has been severed by our wrong- 
doing. Confession will be unto God, for sin always mars 
the fellowship with him, but it must likewise often be to 
oim fellow men against whom we have sinned. There 
will also be a place for confession to a minister or a 
trusted friend of those wrongs which have been against 
uo one in particular but which keep peace from the heart. 

What Is Sm? 

Identification, not definition. — The most important 
question relative to confession and forgiveness concerns 
riature of sin. We are not interested in a theological 
definition of sin; the practical identification of that whicfii 
is sinfal in our own lives is of far greater importance. We 
have seen iu the study of conscience in the preceding chap- 
ter how diificulfc it is to distinguish between mere social 
customs and permanent moral principles. The law of tlie 
State and the nation defines crimes, but sin admits of no 
such authoritative detennination. ^^Tlie sin of Jeroboam’^ 
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is a phrase that is niet witli frequently in the historical 
books of the Old Testament (2 Kings 13. 2). The sig- 
nificant thing about the sin of Jeroboam is that it con- 
sisted in something he did not regard as sinful, nor did 
most of the men of his time. It was ^That which was evil 
in the sight of Jehovah" but not in the eyes of his contem- 
poraries. Sin must be redefined and rediscovered in the 
light of each, new day. . ■ 

Disobedience. — The Greek word '^To sin" means literally 
'Ho miss the mark'" But that raises the further question 
as to what the mark may be toward which we should aim. 
Sin is sometimes defined as disohedience to the laws of 
God. But where are God^s laws to be found ? Though the 
Decalogue, as given in Exodus and Deuteronomy, con- 
tains much that is nndonbtedly divine will, new laws of 
God are being discovered by scientists and prophets. God^s 
laws are not the taboos of an arbitrary Deity but are the 
expression of that which is harmful to the full develop- 
ment of life. Of the sins proscribed in the Decalogue 
only the first three injunctions— those against polytheism, 
idolatry, and pzufanity — may with any plausibility be 
called sins against God alone. Jesus definitely trans- 
ferred the Sabbath command from regard for a divine de- 
cree to concern for human need. The sinfulness of most 
acts is revealed in our human relationships. One needs 
only a perception of moral values to know that the head- 
ing of the fift 3 "-first psalm is a late guess. After David 
had wronged two human lives as cruelly and horribly as he 
had Uriah and Bath-sheba, it would have been pious mock- 
ery for him to have prayed unto God, ’■'^Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned" (Psa. 51. 4). God’s laws must be 
discovered in the social world of which we are a part. 

Ignorance. — Sin is sometimes laid at the door of igno- 
rance; but if knowdedge is not virtue, neither can sin be 
simply ignorance. To know the right and to do the riglit 
are two quite different things. ■ The Golden Eule must 
have intelligeiice in its application. Conduct can never 
dispense with right knowledge but it never stops there, 
for action roots in the will. 

Selfishness. — Sin is frequently -.charged to the account of 
selfishness. Certainly most of the woes of mankind would 
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be eliminated if this eonld be rooted out^, and the man who 
is not saved from selfishness is not saved at all. Dostoev- 
sky in The Brothers Karamzov recounts a Enssian legend 
illustrating the inherently selfish character of sin. A 
Boblewoman who had lived only for her own personal 
gratification died and passed on to the next world. hTo 
deeds of kindness could be pleaded in her behalf before 
the court of eternal justice* Einally it was recalled that 
she had once given an onion to an old beggar woman. It 
was decreed, therefore, that if she could be pulled out of 
the pit of liell by holding on to the onion, her soul could 
be saved. For a moment it appeared as if she would suc- 
ceed; hut when she discovered that others were holding 
on to her limbs in order to be saved with her, she strug- 
gled vso violently to free herself, fearing that the onion 
would not be strong enough for more than herself, that 
she lost her grip and fell back. 

Social sins. — The selfish sins of to-day are most devas- 
tating in our organized social and industrial life. The 
most dangerous sinner is not the wife-beater, the hold-up 
man, nor the blackmailer* sin by syndieate.^^ No 

pickpocket can possibly loot from the public as much as 
can a street-car corporation or gas company or trust with 
watered stock upon which dividends must be earned. The 
holders of stock may be eminently respectable persons. 
Distance disinfects dividends, and it requires social imag- 
ination to perceive the effects of selfish acquisitiveness* Wo 
know what to do with the violators of accepted taboos; 
but so long as the code of private morality is not broken, 
society has not learned to brand these sinners and d.emand 
confession from them. 

Sensuality. — Sin is frequently thought of as semmlibj. 
That does describe many of the grosser sins; but Jesus 
does not lay the root of sin in the body, which we share 
with all of brute creation, but in the responsible nuiicl that 
is j)e<iuliar to man. Sin is in the heart. Sin lies not in a 
sexual act but in a lustful heart. The sin of murder be- 
gins with hate. If sin is falling short of the glory of 
God it must lie in the self-consciousness that man shares 
with (lod* 

Mkdirected impulBes. — Though all these conceptions 
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assist 'ns, none ' of afford -an adequate definition,; of 
sin. .llneh.sin' may 'be.selfisliness^ but selfishness is,.simply 
an exaggerated misdirection of that which . is good. , " .A 
world stripped of all ambition would be an intolerable 
paradise of competents. Some sin may be sensuality, yet 
our senses, have their normal, natural place. Sin is. not 
any one 'evil thing but is a wrong use of tiiat which mwg he 
good. Psychology is teaching us that almost all activity 
roots in our instincts. For instance, lying is one% response 
to the instinct for self-preservation. We may be agreed 
that lying is sinful, but Vfithout the instinct of "self- 
preservation the race would soon pass away.' Sin is the 
wrong use of our native, original endowment. 

^‘Originar’ sin.— fall of niaiP^ and ‘^‘^origiiial siir’^ 
may be phrases foreign to our day, but interpreted in the 
light of this conception of human nature they take on 
new meaning. Sin may not be ‘’^originaP^ with us in that 
we are the first to perform it, hut it is ^‘’brigina?^ in that 
it anots in our own instinctive nature. To blame sin on 
the devil or on Adam and Eve is to dodge the fact of our 
own origination. That- we are not very original in our 
sins does not alter our responsibility. 

Morali^ied religion. — Sin is then an antisocial expres- 
sion of that which is in itself nonmoral. As we saw in tlie 
last chapter it must he Judged from two aspects — the in- 
ner motivation and the outward results. No simple cat- 
alogue of taboos will suifice for our guidance. A confes- 
sion of sin involves a consciousness of wrong motives and 
unsocial conduct. Not only does this mean the realization 
of many new sins, but it may likewise call for a revision of 
Judgment and a changed perception of values. Jesus 
sought to show men that sin could not possibly consist in 
the "failure to keep prescribed fasts nor in eating an egg 
laid on the Sahbatli day. It could not he a matter of 
unclean foods or eating from ceremonially tiiiwashod 
bowls. We laugh at such, examples but often without real- 
izing that many good people to-day are as uneiiliglitciicd 
in their stress upon certain ethical taboos as the Pharisees 
of old. Micali asked, ^What doth Jehovah require of 
thee, but to do Justly, and to love kindness, and to walk 
walk humbly with thy God?^^ But confession for some 
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people concerns primarily petty things that do not remotely 
come under sneh a vital, social conception of religion* 

The Geotjkds op Poegivejtess 

The great incentive. — If consciousness of sin is the 
background of confession, the promise of forgiveness is 
the magnetic incentive to contrite repentance. Eepent- 
ance is more than sorrow for sin: it is a repudiation of 
wrongdoing and a turning toward the light. Christianity 
began with the proclamation ‘^‘^Eepent ye; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand^^ (Matt. 4. 17). There could be 
no stronger motivation for repentance than the coming 
of a new day when God’s will should be done. For ever}- 
individual there is a ground for repentance in the willing- 
ness of God to forgive. 

The difficulty of forgiveness. — We are not interested, in 
this connection, in all the theories that have been evolved 
in the history of the Christian Church to explain the 
possibility of God’s forgiving grace. Eot only do they 
root in a literalizing of tlie graphic metaphors with which 
Paul descTibes the experience of the Christian in fellow- 
sliip with Clirist : they likewise bear testimony to the con- 
sciousness of the Christian mind that forgiveness always 
presents a difficult problem in a moral world. We may 
well ask : How can the record be deleted ? How can the 
habits of a man’s life be changed by any process of can- 
cellation? How is forgiveness possible when the results 
of sin are never confined within the walls of our oto 
selves? ■■■ 

Eedemption in Christ, — So long as forgiveness is viewed 
as an intellectual problem it will never be solved. Social 
workers are not interested so much in the forgiveness of 
sin as in the removal of the causes and effects of sin. But 
religion must bring some word to the individual heart. 
The glory of Christianity is that it brings a certainty 
of forgiveness to the repentant sinner. Jesus brouglit 
timt (*ertainty wherever he went It was the realization" of 
the apostolic church that ^1f any man is in Christ, he is 
a new creature” (2 Cor. 5. 17). This did not consist in 
any pious fiction that pronounced a guilty man innocent. 
Forgiveness was possible “in Christ” because that man was 
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no longer on the wrong road but on the right one. God 
actually '^‘^deliverecl 'ns otit of the ■ power of darkness^ and 
translated 'ns into the kingdom of the Son of his love^^ 
(Col. 1. 13). ForgiYeness involved more than merely 
passing over wrongdoing : it meant restoring the individual 
to fellowship with God and with his fellow men. That 
called for the gradual transformation of the life. We sing., 
.breaks the, power of canceled- sin/^ Forgiveness 
does more than cancel the sin : it must break its power in 
o'ur life, 

God’s own work. — We have, paid no attention to the 
theories of atonement which should explain how forgive- 
ness could be possible. Some- of them have blasphemed 
God in assuming .an unwillingness on his part.' Miieli 
popular Christianity has tacitly assumed that unless Jesus 
had paid some necessary priee^ forgiveness Svoiild be 
ihv/arted. The message of the parable of the prodigal son 
(Luke 15. 11-21) j better called the parable of the iorgiv- 
iiig father, has been forgotten. It has been overlooked 
tiiat ^LTod was in Christ reconciling the wniid unto him- 
selF (2 Cor. 5. 1-9). 

An illustration by Jesus. — -The most striking example 
of the unmerited grace of God is afforded by the parable 
Jesus gave of the unfortunate servant (Matt. 18. 21-35). 
The exaggeration of figures merely illustrates the impossi- 
bility of translating the gospel from the language of love 
to tiie language of business. fTo business man would 
think of lending ten million dollars without security, nor 
would lie cancel such an obligation simply because the im- 
pecunious debtor fell on his knees and prayed for mercy. 
Nothing could so graphically present God’s readiness to 
forgive. We realize what Shakespeare would teaeli 
through Portia in T7ie Merchant of Venice: 

‘‘Earthly power doth then show litet God's 
When mercy seasons ■ justice.” ' 

Belibve m Tim FouaivEHEss oi Siks^’' 

BouMe-eiged words. — One of .the articles of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed afiSrms belief in' the- -forgiveness of sins. That 
is a comforting faith which finds its Justification in trust 
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in the God and Father of onr Lord Jesns' Christ; but the 
words are double-edged. They shonid inean believe in 
forgiving sins in others^^' fully as niuch 'as believe that 
my own sins are forgiven/^ ^ The only clause in the Lord^s 
Prayer which contains an apparent condition is the prayer 
for forgiveness: "Forgive ns our trespasses, as forgive 
those who trespass ■ against iis/^ 

"‘‘Wo' do pray for mercy; ■ ■ 

And tliat same nrayer doth teach ns: all to render ■ 

The deeds of mercy.” 

It is not alwa,ys comforting to think that, our own sins. are 
forgiven Jxrst to the extent that we stand ready to- forgive 
others* The one barrier- to God^s mercy is the unforgiving 
spirit. . . ' 

A forgiving spirit— Jesus emphasizses this in, the para- 
ble referred to above. The story does not infer that God^s 
forgiveness is retracted. The temporal dement nuist be 
exelnded from the interpretation of the parable. But God 
knows there is no genuine repentance in the hexirt of the 
man who rises from his knees to exercise harsh judgment 
upon his neighbor. If men find it difficult to believe in a 
forgiving God, it may be because they meet so few who 
measure up to this criterion of having experienced divine 
mercy. ^Iii Victor Hugo’s Les MMraMes, Jean Valjean 
leaves his prison walls only to find men hostile and sus- 
picious. When men learn that he is a former convict, he 
is refused fix>d, work, and kindness. Late at night, having 
tramped all day, been thrown out of two inns, he knocks 
at a cottage door where there Is still a light. When the 
cottager opens, he asks for food and lodging. The cottager 
looks at him intently, then exclaims, "Are you the man 
and reaches for his gun. 

"For pity’s sake, a drop of water/’ pleads Jean. 
"Rather a gunshot/’ replies the cottiiger. 

Tlmt night hojK) died in his breast. Ho turned to criine 
again. He developed murder in his heart. It was only 
when the good Bishop of D— forgave him and insisted on 
believing in him that hope, faith, and goodness were reborn 
in the soul of Jean Valjean. We do not have our eiiteeri- 
ship papers in the kingdom of grace until we can manifest 
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our repentance through a forgiving spirit toward others. 
A more joyous note was ■ never played upon the harp of 
life than this overtone of forgiveness; but a more solemn 
warning was never uttered than in the words '‘But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses” (Matt. 6. 15). Men believed in 
a forgiving God when Jesus said, “Thy sins are forgiven” 
(Mark 2 . 5) ; when from the cross he ‘cried, “Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what they do” {Luke S3. 
34). Then the word of forgiveness became flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld its glory— glory that was 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of ‘grace and 
truth. 


And as he passed by, he saw a man blind „ from his birth. 
And his disciples cashed him, saying*,, Eabbi, -wlio sinned, this 
man, or his parents, that he^ should be born blind? Jesus 
answered,' Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: but 
that the works ' of Ood should be made manifest in Mm. We 
must work the .works of him that sent ine, while' it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work, (John 9. 1-4.) 

And straightway, when they were come out of the syna- 
gogue, they came into 'the house of Simon and Andrew, with 
James and John. Now Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a 
fever; and straightway they tell him of her: and he canm 
and took her by the hand, and raised her up; and the fever 
left her, and she ministered unto them. 

And at even, when the sun did sot, they brought unto him 
all that were sick, and them that were possessed with demons. 
And all the city was gathered together at the door. And he 
healed many that were sick with divers diseases, and cast 
out many demons; and he suffered not the demons to speak, 
because they knew him. (Mark 1. 29-34.) 

And by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations, 
that I should not be exalted overmuch, there was given to me 
a thorn in the fiesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet me, that 
1 should not be exalted oveiinueh. Concerning this thing I 
besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And 
he hath said unto me. My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
power is made perfect in weakness. (2 Cor. 12. 7-9.) 

And they come to Jericho: and as he vrent out from Jericho, 
with his disciples and a great multitude, the son of Timseus, 
Bartinrseus, a blind beggar, was sitting by the way side. And 
when he heard that it was Jesus the Nazarene, he began to 
cry out, and say, Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on 
me. And many rebuked him, that he should hold his peace: 
but he cried out the more a great deal, Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. And Jesus stood still, and said, Call ye 
him. And they call the blind man, saying unto him, Be of 
good cheer: rise, he calleth thee. And he, casting away 
his garment, sprang up, and came to Jesus. And Jesus 
answered him, and said, What wilt thou that I should do 
unto thee? And the blind man said unto him, Rabboni, 
that 1 may receive my sight. And Jesus said unto him, Go 
thy way; thy faith hath made thee whole. And straightway 
he received his sight, and followed him in the way. (Mark 
19 . 4942 .) 



CHAPTEE/IV- ■ ■■ 

^ FAITH , AND HEALTH:/ . ^ 

1. How Is tlie scientific investigator , of . tfee causes of 4fS“ 
ease a religions worker? , 

2. Has tie state a right... to Bet- up ■reqEiremeits for all 

practitioners of iieallng? ■■ 

3. If “miracles of liealmg” are to' .he' looked .upon as evi- 
dence of supernatural power, what is to toe said concerning 
mental healing throughout .history T . ■ ' ■ ■ 

4* Give illustrations from experience of the power of faith 
lE health*. To.'wliat extent ' is the .object, of that, faith Im- 
portaiitt, , 

' 5. 'How w’' 0 ;ii!d , you (listiEgiiish toetweeu gospel for 
health” aii(i. “a gospel of health’^t. 

: 6. What is the legitiinate place of prayer .in case of sick- 
ness. 

,7., Does religion actually, promote, temperate, rational .liv- 
ing, or' iiahealthy emotionalexcitement? 

. 8. Has religion frequently been destructive of health? If 
so., is. this. Justifiable? 

Personal aai sooiaL— Personal religion . 'caa never , be 
discussed in complete ' sejparation ' from its 'social .aspects^ 
for religion is both an individual and collective matter. 
Likewise^ while health is the most -personal concern vrliieh 
can be iroaginecl^ the health 'of the' '-individual depends on 
the surroundings in which he lives... as well as the mode of 
life which he himself follows.-' „■ This' twofold aspect of 
health must be kept in min-d -.as. ..we ''review some of the 
connections with religion which have sometimes been 
iBaintaiiied. That a close mterrelatio.n has been assumed 
appears from the custom of speech which refers to the 
dcHitor ministering to the health of the bod}^ and the min- 
ister to the welfare of the soul, 

No dualism. — Such dualism,, however^ appears more and 
more untenable. Each individual -'.is a body-soul, a uni- 
tary being, wliieh develops as a whole. Eeligion is of 
coTieerii to the doctor because the state of the mind has its 
effect on the body, and.healtli-'is-'-of most vital concern to 
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tlie ^yiepherd of souls^’ because the condition of health 
can Titaily affect both faith and conduct 

The Cause of Disease 

These introductory observations should serve as a back- 
ground for the consideration of one or two theories as to 
tiie origin of sickness which concern our theme. 

Not a ¥isitatioE from CSod. — Many devout souls have 
looked upon bodily ills as a punishnieiit from God. 
Throughout the Psalms we find wailings of striekeo men 
who ascribed their extremity to unwitting sins, TJie origin 
of many diseases was ascribed to demonic visitation in the 
poimkr conception at the time of Christ. Even to-day 
many devout people, particularly in prayers, speak of sick- 
ness in terms of ‘'•'divine Provideii(*e’^ and. the ‘liiscrutable 
will of GoJ/^ as if God deliberately willed cases of small- 
pox and tyx)hoid fever and cancer. 

Good news for the sick. — Jesus brought good news to 
the v^iek wdien he repudiated once and for all the doctrine 
that sickness W’as necessarily the result of sin. In the 
ninth chapter of John we read the account of a man wdio 
had been born blind who came to Jesus to be healed. The 
disciples, steeped in the ideas of their time, naturally 
asked, ‘^Who sinned, this man, or his parents, that he 
should be born blind Jesus denied the existence of such 
a dilemma. He refused to enter the field of speculation 
but saw in the unfortunate man only an oppoiiunity to 
help. We know that congenital blindness is frG<|uently 
caused by parental sin. Our lives are so related that the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the children. A maii^s 
own sin can ruin his health. What Jesus intended to 
deny, however, was not the socml cotmquences of sin but 
the idea that a vindictive God stands over us deliberately 
to punish with sickness the man who Bins. The conse- 
quences of our own choices must not be laid at the door 
of the Almighty. Neither should the working out of nat- 
ural plienomena be the occasion for blaspheming the iiame 
of God. 

Not tie illusion of mortal mini. — would seem un- 
ueceBsary to refute such a proposition except that certain 
theorists of our day have used the Christian name to cover 
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siicli an idea- If words are common symbols, for; ideas^ 
if we can trust a text to mean; wliat it says^ th:e,a^ Jesis 
belieYed that he healed men and women, snSering, from 
actual ailments. There is not a word' in his good news 
to indicate that their indisposition 'was sii3Q:ply an error of 
their mortal minds. That may have been the great dis- 
covery of the nineteenth century, bnt Jesns nowhere even 
by implication hints at it. Sickness to Jesns was a devas- 
tating reality among men,. As we witness in. him the eon- 
eerii for the sick we see that ^hinpleasaat things cannot be 
thought out; they must be fought out and dug out and 
lived He wiio ivas made .perfect through suffering 

and bore the pain of a cruel erucifixion' is our best re.f'ata- 
tioii of iiie theory. We would; add- further the words of 
L. P. Jacks: '’T would rather live in a world wliieli con- 
tained rea,I. evils which all men recognize than., in aiiotlier 
wliere all ine.ii were such, imbeciles as to believe in the 
existence of evil which has no e.xistenee at Fioic- 

t.io,i]al and organic diseases, how^ever, -are not fictions of 
a diseased imagination but results of ,a disordered bodily 
Cioiiditioii, w.'hie!i must be 'treated through the .bodj^ itself. 

¥aried causes. — It is superfluous to make any detailed 
medical examination of the causes of diseases. We can 
content ourselves with the general statement that disease 
is a sign of some disorder of the whole personality, body 
and soul. (Terms, dislocated vertebrae, mental complexes, 
absence of certain glandular substances, high blood pres- 
sure, and a hundred other factors may enter into that 
disorder. Each must be treated by the means that can 
reacdi that particular trouble. 

Faith HEALiNa ' , • 

Eeligious healers. — ^lliroughout religious history min- 
isters of religion have likewise l>een healers. One of the 
most evident demonstrations of what appears as divine, 
miraculous power has been in the restoration of health to 
individuals* Some people to-day still pin their faith to 
the direct healing by God through prayer or other means: 
but more feel that God^s hand works through the trained 

* Eepriuted br pemafsKion of the Macmillan Company from EeUgi&m 
^m»4aU(^n9f by Rutus M. Jones. 
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physician and nnrse^ who bring into play all that we have 
learned eoneerning the laws of the universe. But faith 
healing cannot be dismissed without examination. 

Mental healing.— The ^ long' ■ story of mental healing 
throngh the centuries presents many lights and shadows. 
yEscukpius was the healing god of 'the Greeks. Here is 
a typical inscription from his temple at Epiclaiirns^ illus- 
trating the tlionsands of cnres purported to have been 
effected: ^tSome days -baek a certain Cains, who was blind;, 
learned from an oracle that he should repair to the temple, 
P'ut tip his fervent prayers, cross the saiictnary from right 
to l(dt, place his five fingers on the altar, then rai>e his 
hand and cover Ms eyes. He obeyed, and instantly his 
sight was restored amid the lond aeelainations of the 
nuiltitnded^ According to Tacitus the Eonian Emperor 
Vespasian likewise healed a blind man and at another 
time a lame man. It is against the background of such 
accounts that we must read the accounts of the biblical 
healings. 

In quest of miracles. — The canonization of saints by 
the Eoman Catholic Clinreh depends on. the autlieiitication 
of two miracles by proper witnesses. The most frequent 
are of healing. Although it seems to have made no 
verifiable improvement in the health statistics the king^s 
touch for scrofula was supposed to have effected numerous 
cures. Even to-day such Eoman Catholic shrines as 
Lourdes in, France, visited annually by three hundred 
thousand pilgrims, and Saint Anne de Beau Pre in Can- 
ada, bear testimony to the fact that thousa3uls have enough 
faith in them to make long pilgrimages, and the votive 
offerings left prove that their faith has not entirely been 
in vain, No one need doubt that amid all the fraud, all 
the incidents inadequately authenticated by evidence or by 
meditml diagnosis, there have been numerous valid heaf- 
ings. 

Power independent of object. — It is likewise true that 
can be claimed by those modern healing cults 
which have such a strong appeal to the large element on 
the border ground of health who are not fully adjusted 
to an artificial city life. This does not prove the theories, 
however. Tliat the relics of Saint Bosaiia at Palermo were 
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pronoBBced' by an, anatomist as the 'bones, of a goat, and 
not of a woman, did .not, affect their healing power for 
those who beliered that they were the bones, of a beaiitifiil 
saint. Because some people are helped by holding the 
thought that '^ali is Infinite .Mind and its ^mfinite mani- 
festations/^ it does .not follow, that the.' philosophy that 
denies the reality of evil, sickness, and sin is true. 

The power of mind over body*— One. or two things are 
clear from this long history. . Materialistic medicine has 
too long gone on the assnmption that- men were afflicted 
by such, objective things as diseases, and, that the science 
of health could ignore the linman' mind., which test tube 
and microscope are powerless- to investigate. , : T.lioiigli 
diseases are caused by germs, healthy persons are .throwing 
off linridreds and tlionsands daily.- Health is the success- 
M adjustment of the -organism to 'its total e,iivironment. 
Worry, disappointment, and sorrow are causes of diseases 
which no drugs can touch. Even onr age of science admits 
the possibility of the stigmata of Saint Francis, who, 
through continual brooding on the Passion of our Lord, 
secured on his hands and feet the prints of the nails and a 
wnund in his side. Everyday experiment shows that a 
person can raise a blister with a postage stamp if he only 
thinks that it is a mustard plaster, Ho logician can show 
how an idea can affect a thing, but it is the fact that lies 
at the basis of mental healing. 

The Powee of Faith 

Faith does remove mountains.— Faith is the opposite 
of fear. It is the necessary mental attitude for health. 
Jesus said that even the minimum of faith could produce 
the maximum of results. Where faith was not found, even 
he could perform no great works. In the hands of the 
sincere, faith taps the great unrealized resources of a 
spirtiml tmiverse; in the hands', -of the charlatan faith 
may be the means of duping the credulous. We can thank 
Hod that faith in relics and shrines is passing, as we be- 
lieve that faith in meaningless ahstraetions such as Mind 
will likewise pass; hut the day will never come when it 
does not make all of the difference in the world for health 
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wlietlier or Bot we trust a living, acjting, gracious heav- 
enly Father revealed in Jesus, who brought the good news 
that health was part of the good life of tlie kingdom of 
God. Jesus could say to those w^ho came unto him, "'Thy 
faith hath made thee whole.^^ Fa.ith possesses the same 
power to-day to remove mountains and plant verdant trees 
in the midst of the sea. 

Trusting, not tempting. — ^But faith in God should not 
mean dependence solely on prayer for healing. When 
God has given us minds to develop a science of meclieliie, 
it is tempting him, not trusting him, to reject that media- 
tion of the divine help. God is not a single factor opposed 
io all medicines and hospital care. He is not a. last resort 
when the doctor fails, Sucli an absentee deity is a very 
dilfereiit being from the permeating reality who is ilm 
loving Fatiier wdiom Jesus trusted. Faith in that God 
means utilizing all that lias been leanied about his aedion 
in the world. To ignore such knowledge is not faith but 
unbelief. 

The Importance of Health for Eeligion 

Temples of God, — Christianity has alw^ays reverenced the 
body when it has been truest to its Founder. Paul also 
exhorted us to ^^glorify God in your body.” The mortifi- 
cation of the liesh and the cultivation of asceticism were 
pagan importations into Christianity. Gymnasiums find 
their places in modern churches because health is a eoii- 
cern, of religion. Not only are hospitals institutions of 
mercy: they seek to build up the ^‘^tempies of the living 
God.” 

Not the final end. — ^But Christianity is not a gospel 
of health. A perfect body is a means, not an end. Hnalth 
is not the final aim of life. The meaning and worth of 
life are infinitely more important, and their answer lies 
in the field of the mind. Spirit is more sifpiificarit than 
matter. The great boon of religion is not redemption 
from pain or salvation from sickness. Any cult that 
makes central the healing of the body, which it at the same 
time denies, is materialistic in its aim and outlook. It is 
not necessary to go to the extent of glorifying pain and 
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sickness for their place in trying and testing the sotd. 
These are evils, but there are much worse evils: sinfnl 
desires, a perverse heart, an evil will. These concerned 
ptrimarily the great Physician of humanity. Victory over 
sin is more important than victory over ill health except 
in so far as the latter helps win the former victory. Eeli- 
gion is not simply a means to health; it should be a buoy- 
ant power in the midst of ill health. 

Victory amid ill health.— This should be emphasmed 
particularly for those who liave placed a wrong interpre- 
tation on “If ye shall ask anything in my name, that will 
I do.” Paul tells us that thrice he "prayed that the 
thorn in his flesh might depart from him' (2 Cor. 13. 
8-10). The prayer was not thus answered, hut he was 
given grace to bear with his weakness, and even glory 
in it. The hour when faith is most essential is in that 
state when one realizes that good health is irredeemably 
lost. Then is when we need the “power of Christ” resting 
on us. Even if physical health cannot be restored, God 
has other and better gifts, which he can give unto those 
who trust him. 

The Benefits of Beligion foe Health 

Peace of mind. — But the spiritual mission of religion 
will not be without help in preserving bodily health. It 
should bring first of all peace of mini. Shakespeare 
asked: 

“Canst thou minister to a mind diseased; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain. 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 

That is the ministry of religion. The person who genu- 
inely believes in God and trusts him must be an optimist 
or deny his own faith. The wide prevalence of nervous 
disorders in onr day is an eloquent testimony to the fail- 
ure of religion to bring uniiy and peace to the mind. 
Souls torn by worry and distraught by fears need above 
all else faith. The legacy of Jesus was his peace (John 
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M. 27). not 'anxious/^ for your heavenly Father 
knowetk Better than ■any formula of aiitosiiggestiorj is 
the perfect eonficlence expressed by Isaiah; ‘‘"Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peaee;» whose mind is stayed on iliee'" 
(Isa. 26. 3). We do need.a-mmd cnre,, and it is the good 
news of Jesns about. God. Trust in that' God should 
bring into our hearts the '^‘^peace ' that passeth all uikIct- 
stariding.^^ 

Temperate living.— Religion cultivates ' temperate^ ra- 
tional livings which is the .ba.sis for health. Together with 
a mind at peace the individual needs a well-elioscn cliets 
fresh, air, sleep, and exercise. So])ri ety, temperance, and 
self-control are the first virtues that religion seeks to eiil- 
tivaie. A Christian should be a better life-insurance risk 
simply because his religion leads him to avoid the excesses 
of riotous living. As we read one of PaiiFs catalogues of 
vieesj against which he w^arned liis ■converts — drunken- 
ness, revelings, laseiviousnes-s — ^^^diich are to be replaced 
by tlie fruit of ; the Spirit — self-control—we appreciate 
anew the importance of the religious motivation of coiiduet 
'(Gal. 5. 19-23)., A religion that teaches, that the .body 
is the temple of the Holy Spirit cannot but make for 
health. 

Forgetfulness of self. — 'Religion is a boon to health, 
likewise, by turning our attention away from ourselves and 
directing it to unselfish service for others. A person who 
does nothing but brood over bis own disappointments, 
physical weaknesses, and ailments can hardly help l)eing 
sick. The Christian faith empowers for service. It turns 
the searchlight outwurd upon a wnrlcl of need where there 
are loads to be borne. It is in marked contrast that the 
most prominent of our modern healing cults does not pro- 
vide free clinics for the treatment of disease by its own 
methods. It does not take the individual out of his own 
c|uest for health. There is a remarkable little woman in a 
tropical climate, frail of body and often bedridden for 
weeks, who puts to shame half the strong men of tl'ie mis- 
sion by what she accomplishes. Instead of brooding over 
her weak body she throws herself so whole-heartedly and 
unreservedly into self-giving friendship to those about Iier 
that she largely succeeds in overcoming her physical liandi- 
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caps. It IS he who is willing to lose his life for others 
who finds it. It IS “the wretch concentrated all in self” 
who finds the quest for health self-defeating. Eeligion pro- 
motes health by giving men more worth-while, unselfish 

objeetires for which to live, 


No maE can serve two masters; for either he -will hate the 
one, and love the other; or else he will hold to one, and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve Crod, and .mammon. There-, 
fore I say unto yon. Be .not anxious, for your life., what ye 
shall eat^ or what ye shall drinh; nor yet for your My, what 
ye shall pnt on. Is not the. life more than the food, and the 
body than the raiment? Behold the birds of the heaven, that 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
and jmr heavenly Father .feedeth them. Are not ye of 
much more value than they? And which of you by being 
anxious can add one cubit :mnto the .measure. of Ms life? And 
why are ye anxious concerning raiment? 'Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow; they toil.'not, .neither do they 
spin: yet I say unto you, that, even Solomon in ail his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these, v' But if .God .doth .so clothe 
the grass of the field, which tmday Is, and to-morrow Is east 
into the oven, sMU he not i]a.ueh, in.ore clolAe .you, 0,ye: of little 
faith? Be not therefore anxious, 'Saying, Wliat. shall' we. eat? 
or, What shall we drink? or,. Wherewithal shall, we be clothed? 
For after all these things do the Gentiles, .seek; for .your 
heavenly Father knoweth that.'ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first his 'kingdom, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall- be added unto you. Be not there- 
,fore anxious for the morrow;' for. the- .morrow will be anxious 
for Itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. (Matt, 
6. 24-34.) 

Wherefore let no one glory in men. For all things are 
yours; whether Paul, or Apolios, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours, and y© are Christ’s; and Christ is God’s. (1 Cor. 3. 21- 
23.) 

And Jesus called them to him, and sailh unto them, Ye 
know that they who are 'accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
lord It over them; and their great ones exercise authority 
over them. But it is not 'So among you: but whosoever would 
become great among you, shall be your minister; and who- 
soever would be first among you, sliall be servant of all. 
For the Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. (Mark 
10. 42-45.) 


CHAPTEE V 
CONSBCEATIOlSr 


1. Is aay Christian excused from a life of utter comsecra- 
tioE? How many professed followers of Jesus coiicteive 
discipleship in sncIi terms? 

2. DlBtmguish izeal from fanaticism. ^ ■ 

2, Describe your conception of a consecrated layman in 
ymir profession. 

4. Need we ever be disloyal to onr cbnrcli in order to be 
loyal to Christ? 

5. Is there a place for consecrated ignorance in the Chris- 
tian ministry? 

6. What interests or practices should sincere consecration 
exclude from your life? 

7. What fields in your community stand most in need of 
consecrated workers? 

The word ‘'^consecration’^ signifies set aside as 
holy.”' We are familiar with the consecration of buildings 
for public worship. We have probably seen the conse- 
cration of ministers and deaconesses. The rite of conse- 
cration sets them aside for appointed tasks. This idea 
is to be found in the Old Testament from the earlier to 
among the later writings (Jndg. 17. 12: 2 Chron. 
26 . 18 ). 

A Univebsal Demand 

Double morality. — In the minds of many^ mankind is 
divided'' into two classes — ^those. following sacred profes- 
sions, w^ho are consecrated unto God, and those following 
secular professions and not, thus set aside. This view 
provides a double morality^ as in tbe days of moimsticdsm^ 
when expectations eoiiceming 'ordmary men and women 
differed from the ‘^counsels of perfection” demamled of 
tliOvSe following a ^%oly life.” 

The^ words of Jesus. — This division does not c^ommeiid 
itself in the light of the summons of Jesus Christ. Con- 
secratioii was to him less an act that set a few’" apart from 
the bulk of liumanity than a '..compelling sincerity of pur- 
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pose which should fill everyone with holy zeal. Special 
sacrifices might be involved for unique tasks, but consecra- 
tion was the mark of every true Christian, No assemblage 
of proof texts can adequately demonstrate the necessity he 
lays upon everyone for a whole-hearted loyalty, ^^No man 
can serve two masters, • • , But seek ye first his kingdom, 
and his righteousness ; and all these tilings shall be added 
unto you. , . , For whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father who is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
motlier, . . , Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that 
dooth the will of my Father who is in heaven/^ (Matt, 
6, 2tiy 33; 12. 50; L 21.) Such words might be multi- 
plied manyfold. 

Expert testimony. — Consecration may be best stuclied 
throiigli example. No man of the last century excelled 
William Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army, in his 
devotion to the cause of Christ as he saw it. When inter- 
viewed by a journalist in 1894 he thus gave expression 
to his conception of the meaning of consecration: 

It involves to my mind the duty of every Christian man to 
place himself and all he possesses, life included, fully and 
freely, without reserve, at the service of God — literally — here 
and now. That has always been the meaning of consecration 
to me. It has seemed to be a mere sham and pretense on any 
other interpretation. Is not this what Paul means when he 
says, *T beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of Ood, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service”?^ 

In respon>se to the inquiry as to wdiether there might not 
be two standards — one for the like of Paul, and the other 
for the average Christian — ^the veteran replied, it does 
not signify that a man on becoming a Christian becomes 
voluntarily under obligation to serve his King with all 
the capacity, goods, influence, time, and everything else he 
may possess which is likely to advance the intcrefit of Ills 
Master, I donAf know what it does mean/^ The inter- 
viewer felt that this interpretation must have come out 
of the long years of undivided service which the cam,- 

^ Rt>prlntea by permission of the Macmillan Company from ffw Life 
Qf William Bmth, by Harold Begbie. 
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paigner liad given; bnt General Bootli recalled the facte 
concerning iris early experience: had .no prospect of a 

ministerial life in those days* I had ■ a laborious and 
anxious calling which took all my, strength and attention 
many hours, per day. . • To become a miiiister and have 

no other concern but how best to promote the glory of my 
God and the salvation of men, I remember to this hour, 
appeared altogether beyond ., my .reach. But if I could 
not become a minister I could fight on in such a sphere as 
I occupied and with such means as I could scrape to- 
gether.*^ 

CoKSECIUTIOH IK .EvEEY TaSK 

Christian work,— A double. nioralit\% which would confine 
eonsei'ration to a few Christians, arises from a fjilse dual- 
ism and a wrong interpretation of religious work. A iiohle- 
minded and successful business man conceives the idea 
that he should retire from the work of mone3mnaki2ig and 
devote the rest of his life to service and to religious causes. 
Xo one would iiiinimisje such an aspiration, but it may be 
that the greatest ‘‘h'eligious work** .such a inan could per- 
form would consist in remaining at wnrk in the field in 
which he has proved his efficiency, demonstrating there 
that the wnrk of the world can be done in a Christian 
manner. The kingdom of God may not be eating and 
drinking, but it does consist in organizing ail of life 
around Christian principles. Our Christian consecration 
is not revealed primarily in " so-called ‘‘^church work/^ It 
is of course true that no one- giving eight or ten hours a 
day to clerking in a store or tilling a field can. devote tlie 
game amount of time to church, activities expected from a 
minister or deaconess. But these, activities likewise should 
be Christian work. Is a man. a.' Christian? If he is a 
landlord, ask liis tenant. .If -.he is a merchant, ask his 
eustomors and employees. Their 'answer is worth more 
than his pastor^s or that of the person who has simply 
heard him pray in class meeting. Christian consecration 
marks the social vision of eveiy sincere worker who sees 
in his own task a sacrament given of God. 

laspiration for routine. — This is beautifully illustrated 
in a legend current in Poland, which likewise demoGstrates 
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that a living Messianic hope has not died in all of Judaism* 
A stranger came to a blacksmith and asked what he was 
doing. ■ 

The blacksmith replied, -T am shoeing horses in order 
that the horse on which the Messiah rides may be well 
shod/^ 

The stranger passed on to a weaver, are yon 

doing, my friend 

am. weaving cloth that will be fit for a coat which 
the coming Messiah may wear 
Last of all he passed on to an embroiderer. ^^What are 
you doing, my friend 

am embroidering a coat for the Messiah to wear when 
he comes riding in glory/^ If such a religions spirit in- 
spired Christian workmen, if they took more seriously 
the words of the Messiah who has come^ — ^^Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, evPAi these least, 
ye did it unto me’^ — ^then consecration would become co- 
terminous with life itself. 

A CHEisTiArr Exclusion Act 

Concentration. — There is no true eonseeration without 
concentration. We cannot set ourselves apart for main 
things without neglecting nonessentials. Such was pre- 
eminently the case with Paul. ^^One thing I do, forgetting 
the things which are behind, and stretching forward to 
the things which are before, I press on toward the goal 
unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus^^ 
(Phil. 3. 13, 14), The one thing a talented young man 
who came to Christ lacked was just such a single-minded 
concentration upon the great business at hand (Mark 10. 
21). Gamaliel Bradford picturesquely described William 
Fitzgerald in the words, '^%ike many people who have no 
main object in life he was often busy from morning till 
nighi^^ The greatest enemy of the best is the good. One 
of the perils of our day is that we frazzle out at the ends in 
the pursuit of goals that are not wrong in themselves but 
whicli divert us from the primary ends of life. It is highly 
necessary to make a living, but life should be more than 
long,* dismal, conjugation of the verb 'lo Arntise- 

ments have a necessary and important place in life, but to 
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Tlie highest loyalty. — Consecration means the accept- 
ance of a snpreme loyalty. Jesus expressed this in hyper- 
bolic phrasing: that loveth father or mother more 

than me is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son 
daughter more than me is not worthy of me^^ (Matt. 10. 
37). Such words are difficult of comprehension in a eouii- 
try like China, where filial loyalty lias been exalted to 
topmost rung in the ladder of virtues. They demonstrate, 
however, the necessity for one supreme allegiance. When 
devotion to country or to political party or even family 
ties conflicts with loyalty to the. cause of Jesus Christ, 
then our conse(.‘ration brooks , no compromising equivo- 
cation. 

Conflict of loyalties. — ^There is always the danger in 
exalting loyalty that we may make of It' our religion.^ Tb 
strength of every organization depends on the unswerving 
fidelity of those composing the group. Hence, loyalty 
stressed as a virtue without examination of the merits of 
the cause to which men and women, are- asked to be 
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keep amused is no sufficient, end for existence. ',We can: be' 
busy about many good "things without engaging in any 
endea.vor that enables us, Justifiedly. to say, this end 
have I: beeU' born, and to this end am I came.. into the world’^ 
(John ,18. 37). 

. ¥siiig the best. — Consecration does not mean narrow- 
mindedness. Young people rightly turn away from reli- 
gious fanaticism. In the 'face' of the who.ie world of 
interests which. God 'lias given us, to be willfully blind 
to any of them is to .reject some of the avenues by wliicli 
revelation comes. It was Paul again, who said, tilings 
are yours^^ (1 Cor. 3. 21), Instead of the names of 
personal leaders we can substitute in. harmony witli his 
idea the thought that art, literature, sport, iimsie, and 
inventions are all ours. But .we are not to be possessed 
by any of these things. They are for our use, not to mas- 
ter us. are ChrisPs, and Christ is God^s.^^ He is to 
be the focus of our life because he is the rightful owner, 
are not your own; for je were bought with a price* 
glorify God therefore in your body^^ (1 Cor. 6, 19, 20). 
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Loyalty is good, but character is endangered when loyal- 
ties conflict. ^^My country right or wrong^^ is the creed 
of loyalty, and the like is applied in scores of other cases. 
Disloyalty seems despicable, but we must always ask, 
Disloyalty to whom? Who has a right to demand our 
final loyalty? We must remember, as Dean Inge ' has 
reminded us, ^^The modem world is full of men who have 
bartered away their integrity of soul to preserve the unity 
of the party or the unbroken tradition of the organization/^ 
It may be that disloyalty to an organization may be the 
only means of saving our soul because it is the only means 
of remaining faithful to Christ and humanity^s felod. 

Misdirected loyalties. — Consecration in our task is never 
enough. We must be consecrated to something that is 
worthy. Loyalty does not sanctify a base end that has 
efoked saerifieial service. It is the tragedy of our loyalties 
that they are prostituted to so many low aims. Earlier 
in the chapter we have carefully guarded this exposition 
against a narrow interpretation of Christian service. The 
callings of God are as wide and as varied as the talents 
of men and the needs of humanity. But thousands are 
consecrated to mere money-making, to pandering to low 
animal desires, and to the worship of the gods of Success 
and Mammon and Mars. Though all life may be sa- 
cred, all causes are not hallowed. Of some of the most 
outstanding examples of consecration may it be said, 
^^Thej do it for a corruptible erown/^ and a crown that 
literally reeks with corruption. If one half the intelligent 
zeal were put in promoting the kingdom of righteousness 
as is given to some political machines, there would be not 
half the reason for pessimism that now exists. The world 
needs deeper consecration; but, beyond that, our lo3^alties 
must find a more enlightened focus about tlie person of 
Chri.st. 

All That I Am 

Adequate iustruiaeiits.~Consecrafcion can never be di- 
vorced from a consideration of the life that is consecrated. 
That shares importance with the cause which elicits the 
whole-hearted devotion. We have learned to sing with 
Prances E. Havergal: 
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!if6 and let it be consecrated, Lord, to thee,; 

.Take myself,' and I will he e-rer, only,, all for thee." 

That is beautiful self-giving, btit its 'elfectiveiiess clepenfls 
on the quality and texture of' the life that is offered on 
the altar of God. Jesus said^.'^^'For their sakes I sanctify 
myselP (John IL 19)/ We worship him not because he 
get :lii,mself apart for the sake of humanity, Otliers have 
followed in his stead and have imitated such sancti/lication. 
But no one else has liad such a life to offer. As lias liecoi 
wa'Jl said, the Gulf Bireani can flow through a, reed ; [uit 
more of it can flow through a pipe, and still more tbrmigh 
the ocean. The life of God can flow throiigli us only as 
we are consecrated to do -his will,, but the, extent of the 
divine power in us depends on the -fullest development of 
all of, those talents wdth which God has endow^ed us. 
Neglect of God-given eapaeities is never a niark of con- 
secration tO' his -will It shows that we have been satislicd 
with dedicating less than the whole. 

Utilizes all our ability. — Consecration is never a sub- 
stitute for ability and merit. Peter was not the hiiiTian 
hero at Pentecost because he was more consecrated than 
the other disciples but because he had a more fiery tongue, 
a readier intellect, and more persuasive speech than" his 
duller-witted brethren. He had, in short, more io con- 
secrate. It has often been true that ‘^‘God chose tlie foolish 
things of the world, that he might put to shame them that 
are wise; and God chose the iveak things of the woritl, 
that he might put to shame the things that are strong^’ 
{1 Cor. 1. 27). That has been because the wise arid the 
strong have not laid their wisdom and strength on the 
altar of dedication; it has never been heeanm of their 
foolishness or weakness that God has been able mightily 
to use certain individuals, but in spile of these haiidic^ips. 
Consecration docs not bring clarity to a ]>efijddk‘d inicdiecd; 
nor does it lend eharin to a repellent personality. 

^Tor their sakes.^’ — Nevertheless, sdf-rcalisjation is a 
false goal in life. Talent is not given for personal enjoy- 
ment. It is a trust to be utilized for the beneft of ail. 
It is instructive to contrast in this relation two of the 
most famous natural wnnders in America— Yellowstone 
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Park and Niagara Palls. Both are resplendent glories 
and ornaments in the duller setting of a contineiiPs land- 
scape. Both draw tlionsands of tourists annually to 
behold and wonder in contemplative awe. But there is 
this difference : Yellowstone is a sight of refreshing 
beauty but it is consecrated to no further end* The 
power generated by the onrushing volume of water in the 
Niagara Eiver is utilized to turn darkness into day for 
thousands of Canadian and American homes. It drives 
the wdieeis of industry and lifts the burdens from the 
backs of millions. Niagara is very definitely sanctified 
their sakes.’^^ And by so much more as the Niagara 
exceeds the mill race in the back pasture does its conseera- 
tioii bring back greater value to men. There are lives like 
the Yellowstone^, beautiful to contemplate, but ministering 
only to the esthetic enjoyment of men and women; there 
are other lives like the Niagara Eiver, which bring light 
unto darkness and power unto weakness. They are sanc- 
tified unto service. 

Christian zeal. — The mark of the vitality of a conviction 
is the intensity of our passion in acting upon that belief. 
A Christlike zeal should characterize every follower of the 
Nazarene. Anaemic religion never enlists enthusiasm. The 
crusaders were very imperfect representatives of the 
Christ spirit but they were zealous if not always wise. It 
is a misfortune to-day that too often religious enthusiasm 
is to be found in the inverse proportion to sane insight 
into life. Self-development has sapped the intensity of 
social purpose. It is forgotten that the development of 
all of the capacities latent within us should awaken the 
desire to shed abroad tlie more of God^s fullness. Our 
age is seeing the ineptitude of military figures such as 
^‘Soldiers of the cross, arise’^ and ‘^'Onward, Christian 
soldiers’^ to express the zealous (.consecration of thc‘ (.drris- 
tian worker. Another of our- hymns has caught the spirit 
more truly in the lines : 

*‘Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 

We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 

Shun not the struggle; face it. 'Tis God^s gift. 
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''*Be strong! ^ 

Say^ not the days are eyii — ^who's to Marne?— 

. And fold the hands and aeaniesce— oh, shame! 
Stand np, speak out, and bravely, in God's name, 

*'Be strong! 

It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the song/* 


Ani he began' to teach' them,, that, the Son of; man must 
suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders, and the 
chief priests, and the scribes,. and be killed, and after three 
days rise again. And he - spake the saying openly. And 
Peter took him, and began to rebuke him. But he turning 
about, and seeing his disciples, rebuked Peter, and saith, Get 
thee behind me, Satan; ..for thou mindest not' the things of 
God, but the things of men. And he called unto him the multi- 
tude with his disciples, and said unto them, If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.' For whosoev'er would save his life shall lose 
it; and whosoever 'Shall lose his 'life for my sake, and the 
gospel’s shall sa,ve it. For what doth it, profit '.a man,- to. gain- 
thcrwiiole .world, and forfeit his life'?' For what should a .niaii 
give in exchange for his life? (Mark 8. 31-3?.) 

1 hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight in 
your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your burnt- 
offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them; neither 
will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy viols. But let justice roll down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream. (Amos 5. 21-24,) 

If any man conieth unto me, and hateth not his own father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple. Who- 
soever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple. For which of you, desiring to build a tower, 
doth not first sit down and count the cost, whether he have 
wliereicitli to complete it? Lest haply, when he hath laid 
a foundation, and is not able to finish, all that behold begin 
to mock him, saying, This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish. Or what king, as he goeth to encounter an- 
other king in war, will' not sit down first and take counsel 
whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him that comet h 
against him with twenty thousand? Or else, while the other 
Is yet a great way off, he sendeth an arnbassage, and asketh 
conditions of peace. So therefore whosoever he be of you 
that renmmceth not all that he hath, he cannot be iny disci- 
ple. (Luke 14, 26-33.) 


CHAPTEE VI 


SELP~SAGEIFICE ' 

1. Slioiild we distinguish, between sacrifice of pleasures and 
sacrifice of self? 

2. Wliy should, we sacrifice ourselves for tlie henefit of 
someone else? 

3. If some people are naturally in.ore unselfish than others, 
should they be corniii ended as much for their sacr!fi,ces? 

4. Is the cost of an endeavor an Incentive rjr a deter rent? 

5. What does following Jesus cost in- your particular situa- 
tion in life? 

6.. Do you think 'the' eh iirch should have an ethical lest for, 
membership? 

7. Which do men shrink from, more — ^financial sacrifices or 
personal sacrifices? 

8. Is it possible for a person to be too unselfish? 

■ A iiniTersal demand. — A universal a.ecoii!,pa.ii,i,ment .of 
Teligion is sacrifice. Part of the fruit of the soil, shall he 
brought back unto the god. Eepresentatives of flocks and 
herds shall be slain as offerings unto the deity. In iiidst 
primitive religions a worshiper would not think of coining 
before his god with empty hands. Sometimes the sac-ri- 
fiees are thought of in the crude sense of buying tlie favor 
of the god ; in other instances they are looked upon as a 
bond of fellowship. 

The Christian sacrifice. — It is distinctive of the religion 
of the Old Testament at its best and of all true CliriFtian- 
ity that the cmly valid sacrifice is the sacrifice of self. Such 
passages as Amos o. 21-B4 and Isa. 1. 10-1 T wen» epoOial 
in stalling the? requirements of a moral religion. As the 
psalmist asserts: 

For thcrti dellghteBt not in sacrifice: else would T give it: 
Thmi hast no pleesure In burnt-offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 

A broken and a conirlie heart, O God, thou wilt not desptstv 

(Psa. 51. 16, 17.) 

Tie summons of Jesus. — Few words of _ Jesus are re- 
ported io (niidemiiation of the Jewish sacrificial systeui of 
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his time, though it is ahuiidantly clear that ceremoiiialism 
had no significance in the religion of the heart which he 
proclaimed (Mark 7. 1-23) ; but over and over again he 
emphasizes the need for self-sacrifice if one is to follow 
the Christian -way (Mark 8. 34-37 ; Luke 14, 25-35). ^^And 
he that doth not take his cross and follow after me, is not 
worthy of (Matt. 10. 38). In the preceding chapter 
on consecration there was occasion to quote the wmrd of 
Paul on the necessity of presenting our bodies as living 
sacrifice^^ in contrast to the dead sacrifices on heathen 
altars. 

How* Do We Sageieice Seee? 

More than deprivation. — Cross bearing and sacrifice 
have become such trite, proverbial expressions in the 
Christian Church that their sharp edge has been dulled. 
In our mechanical civilization, specializing in motor ears, 
bathtubs, vacuum cleaners, and a hundred other minis- 
trations to personal comfort, sacrifice is most often depriva- 
tion of some one of these things. Going without a new 
dress is a sacrifice, but in just what way is it a sacrifice of 
self? Stayiug home from a hall game may mean less 
pleasure, but does it in any way sacrifice our essential 
personality? May not a larger self thus come into being? 

Things are necessary. — It must be granted that while 
deprivation of things is something different from the 
sacrifice of self, our personal selves can be very greatly 
circumscribed by a lack of the material aids to life. Money 
can buy travel, opportunities for cultural advantages, and 
the means to full efficiency. Although a nian^s life does 
not consist in the abundance of things he possesses, still, 
their absence can prove a handicap which is with dif- 
ficulty overcome. To go without some things and certain 
immediate enjoyments may lead to larger life, but does 
Clmstianity cafl for a genuine sacrifice of the self when 
its Founder affimied, came that they may have life, 
aiul may have it abundantly^^? 

What is altruism? — Some would go so far as to doubt 
all altruism and self-sacrifice. We go wdtiiout in order to 
make some other good possible, which we are convinced 
is in the long run the greater good, else we would not 
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thus have chosen. Hence, the person who sacrifices imme- 
diate pleasures for permanent Talnesds simply wise, not 
viiinoiis. At e?ery inoment; in ^ our life we make choices 
which exclude certain other courses. All acts are- to this 
extent, saerifi.eial, but if this is' true, how can. we single out 
a certain group of .acts as self-sacrificing ? 

Is SULiHSAOMFICE MoHAL? - 

Treason to self. — Jesus said ..unto Ms disciples, any 
man would come after me, let him deny hi.mself^ (Mark 
8, 34). We are familiar with the crime of treason. A 
man who denies his country, ■ like Benedict Arnold, is 
considered infamous even by those whom he favors. P-eter 
denied his Lord, and tradition .affirms that to liis death he 
was followed ])y remorse for this act of . disloyalty* He 
asked to be crucified with head downward, for he was not 
worthy to die as had Jesus. If .the denial of a friend or a 
cause is , despicable, wliy should the denial of self be a 
■virtue? 'Has .self-sacrifice been appropriated for the denial 
of 'minor comforts because we have become quite dubio.us 
about the Justification of a genuine sacrifice of self? The 
poet wrote : 

‘Love . took the harp of life and smote on .all the chords with 
might,. 

Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music out 
' of- si,ght.'": 

But if one is to love his neighbor as himself, if one^’s own 
personality is of value as well as the personalities of his 
loved ones, is it moral that this self should pass out of sight 
any more than any other self? If every person is an end, 
and never to be used as a mere means, can even OhrisPs 
law of love demand that we deny ourselves to affirm some- 
one else? 

tTareasonable demands. — The homes of any ccmimuriity 
give abundant illustrations of sacrifices the Judgment 
wliicdi we 'may question. They are not like going without 
candy during Lent or some other petty delusion of our 
selfish instincts. A husband slaves away, sacrificing every 
personal enjoyment, that his wife may be kept in case; 
and idleness. * A daughter stays at home and takes advaii- 
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tage of none of the opportunities for self-advancement 
open to her because her parents feel that they have a 
right to her time in return for their earlier care. Every 
instance is a special ease. The willingness to forget self 
is the most glorious enthusiasm of humanity^ hut the gross- 
est form of selfishness is that which takes the sacrificing 
love of others as our due. All honor to the parent or 
child who puts behind him all thought of self and loyally 
devotes time^, money, and untiring devotion to the needs 
of the loved one; but shame upon that selfish person who 
will accept all this as a matter of course simply to make 
his own life a little easier. It is a part of unselfishness 
to estimate how much self-sacrifice we have a right to allow 
others to make on our behalf. This applies to groups as 
well as individuals. All honor to the men and boys of all 
nations who held not their lives dear but poured out their 
blood on battlefields for causes that were represented to 
them as sacred; hut shame upon the nations of the world 
if they are willing to go on invoking that spirit in belialf 
of commercial concessions and imperialistic rivalries. 

Dexying the Stoeemacy oe Self 

Interlocking lives. — We have seen that self-sacrifice is 
immoral which overlooks the equal value and importance 
of the self-giving personality; but it is quite another thing 
to affirm that the furtherance of our own little selves is 
the most important thing in the world. When Peter de- 
nied his Master he repudiated his supreme allegiance to 
Jesus. When we deny our own selves we not only turn 
our backs upon a few petty comforts hut reject the' entire 
idea that our foremost allegiance . is simply to ourselves. 
Self-sacrifice is the frank confession of interlocking lives. 
I must deny myself in order to affirm the whole. 1 must 
deny myself because my own comfort and convenience and 
welfare are not the most important things in the universe. 
Without such a spirit there is no fair name possible. 

“The wretch, concentered all in self. 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 

Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.'' 
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Self must abdicate the throne. We must be willing^ if 
need be/ to be traitors to that loya% in order to affirm 
the higher loyalty of a duty that includes others as well 
as ourselves. 

lo saving of life.— Jesus ■ was the furthest from , ex- 
pressing his demands in prudential terms; yet he could 
not refrain from the observation^ ‘^^Whosoever shall seek 
to gain his life shall lose it: but whosoever shall lose his 
life shair preserve iF^ (Luke 17. 33). Things can be 
saved. Life must be spent. He who suhordmates self to 
a cause beyond us will have a nobler self than the man who 
has made that the supreme end. 

The Cost oe High Ehdbavoe 

Counting tie cost.— Everything worth while costs. That 
is the basis for the Christian stress upon self-sacrifice. 
The words of Jesus always breathed gracious invitation. 
‘^^Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you xest^^ (Matt. 11. 28). But he did not 
minimize the cost. The parables of the man building 
a tower and the king going forth to war were not uttered 
to frighten away timid disciples (Luke 14. 25fl:.) ; they 
were spoken to impress everyone from the start that the 
adventure of Grod^s kingdom would call for the devotion 
of all of their resources, and they had best take stock of 
the cost in order that no half-finished building of Chris- 
tian character might be left standing as a mockery to the 
cause. They are a summons to self-renunciation. ^^Who- 
soever he be of you that renouncetli not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple” (Luke 14. 33). 

The road of sacrifice.— This is the language of all high 
endeavor. For months and yeans a young man, changing 
his business, used to kiss his wife and little ones good night 
and go back to the office and pore over his work to master 
the details. That is repeated in varied form and degree 
in any successful work. A medical student went to Vienna 
to observe a certain famous surgeon. He arrived at seven 
o’clock in the morning and went immediately to the med- 
ical college but discovered that the physician had already 
completed his lectures for the day and had begun the 
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rotrnd of his other work* The aspirations of a young his- 
torian to be a leader in his field lasted until he discovered 
the technical equipment, the patient stndy of old inann- 
scripts, and the painstaking cataloguing of details, and 
he decided that this was not the work for him. Every 
worth-while endeavor demands that we sit down and 
count the cost in hours and days of patient drudgery, toil, 
and sacrifice. 

The Cost of Discipleship 

The extremest mstance.— Jesus expressed the cost of 
being his follower in terms that even in his day must have 
been hyperbole : “li any man cometh unto me, and hateth 
not his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and liis own life also, he 
cannot be my discipW^ (Luke 14. 26), That is some- 
times necessary even to-day. A young Chinese student 
came to the president of a missionary college with the 
expectation of making a decision for Christ. The presi- 
dent reminded the youth that he would be in charge of 
the funeral obsequies of his lately deceased father. All 
the other relatives were heathen. Would he have rites in 
‘ harmony with his new Christian faith? The boy saw that 
it wonld mean hating his own relatives and shrank back 
from paying the price. Such instances happen less often 
in countries like America, but in how many eases would a 
decision for the Christian ministry or the mission field 
bring with it a personal tension within the family on the 
part of those who felt this a ^^senseless sacrifice’^ ? 

An ethical test. — There is an increasing tendency 
among Protestant churches to minimize the place of doc- 
trinal tests for membership. Those opposing this tendency 
rightfully fear the results of throwing the roll of the 
church open to all who would write their names thereon. 
How can such long he called a Christian church? What 
we need, however, is a church that is as inclusive as Jesus 
and as exclusive as Jesus, a church that erects no doctrinal 
tests emphasizing what he considered unimportant hut 
which does stress ethical requirements that he placed in 
the foreground. Conventional respectability is a sufficient 
mark for the average church member. Hot so with Jesus. 
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He lived a heroic, sacrificial life and called disciples to 
that life. It ought to cost more than it does for a mnTi 
to be considered a follovrer of Christ. 

Paying the price.— In a civilization that is as far from 
being Christian as is onr own it is impossible for a man 
or woman or boy or girl to follow the socially conventional 
and at the same time give Jesus the supreme allegiance. 
There is too much economic exploitation, racial and per- 
sonal prejudice, and social injustice to escape opposition 
if we are sincere in that allegiance. In the days of monas- 
ticism the consecrated disciple retired from the contam- 
inating taint of the world to lead the contemplative, reli- 
gious life. We believe that the kingdoms of this world 
can only be the kingdoms of our Lord and Christ as his 
followers live in these kingdoms according to a different 
principle. That always demands a willingness to pay a 
sacrificial price. 

The Appbai op Saoeipice 

The meaning of the cross. — ^The cross has ever been the 
central symbol of our faith. It stands for a supreme sacri- 
fice. To say that the cross of Christ has had redemptive 
significance for mankind is not to argue a point of the- 
ology but to state a fact to which millions will testify. 
“For the Son of man also came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many” 
(Mark 10. 45). Jesus did not exalt his sacrifice as a sub- 
stitute for that of others. We are to take up our omn cross 
and bear it. Jesus’ death on Calvary did not make sac- 
rificial service on the part of his followers unnecessary, 
but revealed that this alone was the way unto life that is 
truly eternal. 

The compelling magnet. — It is the sacrificing personal- 
ity of Christ which has been the magnetic force of our 
religion. But the sufferings of Christ were not completed 
(Col. 1. 34). Christianity loses its appeal when its fol- 
lowers do not genuinely answer with the hymn writer : 

“Must Jesus bear the cross alone. 

And all the world go free? 

No, there’s a cross for everyone. 

And there’s a cross for me.’’ 
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Thomas is leported to have said concerning an appearance 
of the risen Christ, ^‘Except I shall see in his hands the 
print of the nails, and put my finger into the print of 
the nails, and put my hand into his side, I will not 
believe’^ (John 20. 25). And men will not believe 
in the power of a risen Christ to-day unless they can see 
the print of the nails in the hands and in the feet of those 
who march under his banner. The compelling magnet is 
a suffering and crucified Christ. 

The martyr spirit . — "No cause can succeed which does not 
evoke the sacrificial self-giving of followers. The blood 
of the martyrs has been the seed of the church because it is 
the corn of wheat falling into the ground and dying which 
bears fruit. The cynic insists that the martyrs gave 
their lives for a cause they did not understand and for 
wdiich they would not have given their lives had they 
understood. Little does he know the motives that move 
men. There is virility, at least, in the pacifist movement 
because it is not an affair of the musty study desk, where 
the absurdity of war is demonstrated, but a self-sacrifice 
that exceeds the sacrifices of war — a willingness to be 
killed, if necessary, rather than to kill. That spirit is 
unconquerable. It may yet result in the overthrow of the 
war system. 

Eedemptive blood. — ^In the epilogue to Saint Joan, 
Bernard Sliaw brings back to life the main characters in 
the play to give post-mortem reflections for the education 
of the readers. De Stogumber, a chaplain who was prom- 
inent in the Inquisition trial of the Maid of Orleans, con- 
fesses: did a very cruel thing once because I did not 

know what cruelty was like. I had not seen it, you know. 
That is the great thing: you must see it. And then you 
are redeemed and saved/^ 

Cauchon, the presiding bishop, then asks, ^^¥ere not the 
sufferings of our Lord Christ enough for you?^^ 

De Stogumber replies: ^""No. Oh, no; not at all. I 
had seen them in pictures, and read of them in books, and 
been greatly moved by them as I thought. But it was of 
no use : it was not our Lord that redeemed me but a young 
woman whom I saw actually burnt to death.^^ 

The bishop returned, ‘^Must, then, a Christ perish in 
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torment in every age to save those that have no imagina- 

Most men do have little imagination. They have to 
be able to pnt their hands upon very definite nail prints 
in order to believe in the redemptive power of Christ. In 
a strictly moral sense it is true, bloodshed, no re- 
mission of sins I” (Heb. 9. 22, MofiEatt translation.) 

^Mint hy G. Bernard Shaw; Brentano’s ; page 154. 
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But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not 
with them when Jesus came. The other disciples therefore 
said unto him. We have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them. Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put my 
hand into his side, I will not helleve. 

And after eight days again his disciples were within, and 
Thomas with them. Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said. Peace he unto you. Then saith 
he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; 
and Teach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: and be 
not faithless, but believing. Thomas answered and said unto 
him, My Lord and my God. Jesus saith unto him, Because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: blessed are they that 
have not seen, and pet hme believed. ( John 20. 24-29.) 

Even as Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness. Know therefore that they that are 
of faith, the same are sons of Abraham. And the scripture, 
foreseeing that God would Justify the Gentiles by faith, 
preached the gospel beforehand unto Abraham, suping, In 
thee shall all the nations he blessed. So then they "that are 
of faith are blessed with the faithful Abraham. For as many 
as are of the works of the law are under a curse: for it is 
written, Cursed is every one who continiieth not in all things 
that are written in the book of the law, to do them. Now 
that no man is justified by the law before God, is evident: 
for, The righteous shall live by faith; and the law is not of 
faith; hut, He that doeth them shall live in them. Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a 
curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree: that upon, the Gentiles might come the 
blessing of Abraham in Christ Jesus; that we might receive 
the promise of the Spirit through faith. 

Brethren, I speak after the manner of men; Though it be 
but a man's covenant, yet when it hath been confirmed, no 
one maketh it void, or addeth thereto. Now to Abraham were 
the promises spoken, and to his seed. He saith not, And to 
seeds, as of many; but as of one, And to thy seed, which is 
Christ. Now this I say: A covenant confirmed beforehand 
by God, the law, which came four hundred and thirty years 
after, doth not disannul, so as to make the promise of none 
effect. For if the inheritance is of the law, it is no more of 
promise: hut God hath granted it to Abraham by promise. 
What then is the law? It was added because of transgres- 
sions, till the seed should come to whom the promise hath 
been made; it was ordained through angels by the hand 
of a mediator. Now a mediator is not a mediator of one; but 
God is one. Is the law then against the promises of God? 
God forbid: for if there had been a law given which could 
make alive, verily righteousness would have been of the law. 
But the scripture shut up all things under sin, that the 
promise by faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that 
believe. (Gal, 3. 6-22.) ■■ 


CHAPTEB VII 
DOUBT AND DISBELIEF 

1. What elements of Christian faith give young people the 

most occasion for doubts? 

2. What -constructive value lies in unbelief? 

3. Distinguisli atbeism, agnosticism, and open-mindedness. 
Wbo in your opinion is a freetbinker? 

4. Sbould tbe creedal statements of our cburcbes be modern- 
ised? 

5. Sbould TO wait until we settle all of our own religious 
problems before we exercise a missionary spirit? 

6. Can we safely ignore doubts in a stress upon the prac- 
tical aspects of religion? 

7. Wliat responsibility rests upon tbe cburcb in tbe reli- 
gious training of children in tbe Sunday school in view of 
the increasing numbers who are receiving a higher education? 

Doubt not a sin. — The problem of doubt will sooner or 
later perplex the personal religious experience of most 
Christians. Intellectual difficulties or practical hardships 
force upon us questionings concerning the validity of our 
faith. Doubt is not something reprehensible, for belief 
cannot come at will. We cannot force ourselves to accept 
what we find incredible or dubious without exercising 
mental dishonesty. 

Extent of uncertainty. — The naturalness of doubt arises 
from the uncertainty that surrounds everything human. 
As Justice Oliver W endell Holmes says, ^^Certainty is 
generally illusion, and repose is not the destiny of manJ^ 
The mother of Alexander Whyte, the great Scotch 
preacher, was accustomed to interrupt the easy affirmation 
sure as death^^ with the warning ^^Hothing is as sure 
as death.^^ Perplexity always surrounds us, and even love 
cannot turn uncertainty into certainty. 

Eelation, to activity. — The danger of doubts lies not 
only in the mental strain upon our peace of mind but in 
the fact that we act them and live them. Pew take the 
time or have the clarity of conception to formulate their 
doubts but they act on &e assumptions of unbelief. They 
disbelieve in God when they live as though struggle were 
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the final word in the nniyerse. They disbelieve in an im- 
mortal soul when they treat their fellow men as cogs in 
a machine, or gun fodder for imperialistic destinies, or an 
industrial commodity to be bought and sold. They dis- 
believe in the divinity of Christ when they abandon his 
way as ^‘^impraetieal/^ 

Doubt as the Eoad to Teuth 

Yalue of skepticism . — We know the value of skepticism 
in the everyday affairs of mem When Jones waxes elo- 
quent about what he heard on the radio last night, and 
Smith becomes extravagant in the claims which he makes 
for his ear, we recognize that doubt is the road to truth. 

In history.— Such has been the case in arriving at a 
true understanding of history. Por centuries the world 
believed the pious fraud of the donation of Constantine — 
that the first ChriKstian emperor liad given huge tracts of 
land to the Eoman Church. It was only when a skeptic 
by the name of Laurentius Valla arose that it was shown 
to be a gigantic forgery. Every lover of Washington is 
grateful to the historians who have shown that the legend 
of the little prig who boasted that he could not tell a lie 
was a fabrication of a tasteless eulogizer. Only by an 
application of critical skepticism can fact be disentan- 
gled from misleading half truths. 

Other realms of fiiowledge. — The same is true in sci- 
ence. Modern philosophy began with a movement to make 
a bonfire of the accumulated rubbish left by the deposit of 
centuries. Descartes sought to doubt everything that 
it was possible to doubt in order that he might find a "^'king- 
dom that could be shaken.^^ Every age passes on untested 
hypotheses, outworn affirmations, crude conceptions, and 
pious daydreams that need to be subjected to searching 
criticism and continual verification. There is no progress 
without the application of reasonable doubt, not as the 
passing mood of a disillusioned and disgruntled individ- 
ual, but as a conscious step toward something higher. As 
Dean Inge said in commenting upon the story of the ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve from the garden, one can 
eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge without being 
driven out of some paradise.^^ It is seldom convenient or 
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comfortable to leave a Garden of Eden that we have long 
considered fair even when driven out by the mde .arm of 
stern facts. We are continnallj called upon to do so, how- 
ever, not in the belief that we are leaving truth behind, 
but in order to follow in its painful pursuit. 

Constructive doubt.— What is the ease in other realms 
is likewise true with religion. Our doubts are not pits 
in which we bury faith but foundation stones we sink in 
order that, in a world of growing knowledge, we may con- 
serve the verities by which we live. A modern scoffer thus 
describes the way God was presented to him in his boy- 
hood : ^‘^He is a celestial traffic cop, hounded by whimper- 
ing weaklings who beseech him to tell them that they are 
on the right road, and yet keep trying to tell him which 
way the traffic should go,-’^ Due allowance being made for 
venomous exaggeration, it must he admitted that this cor- 
responds to some popular attitudes in religion. In such a 
case faith was impossible until doubt had done its work. 
Doubts, however, are nothing to glory in. Any fool can 
doubt there is a God. Alfred Tennyson had not finished 
his testimony when he said: 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

The goal of faith lay in conquered doubt. Thus does he 
describe the conquest of his own faith : 

“He fought his doubts and gathered strength. 

He would not make his judgments blind. 

He faced the specters of the mind 
And laid them. Thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 

Doubt is therefore in religion likewise the road to truth. 
The strongest faith is that which has passed through the 
crucible of testing. Up painful steps we pass from hear- 
say to certainty. 

The Dogmas of Doubt 

We have described what might be called the faith of 
unbelief. We must pause, however, to look briefly at what 
might be called the current dogmas of doubt, which act 
as a cancer to our religious life rather than a spur to 
moral and intellectual attainment. 
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There is no truth.. — ^There is the paralyzing doubt as 
to whether there is any such thing as truth. It is one thing 
to disbelieve in particular conclusions ; it is quite another 
thing to doubt the existence of any universal standards or 
values. The mocking reply of Pilate to Jesus ‘^‘^What is 
truth reechoes in the modern absorption with the idea 
of relativity. Even mathematics, which was thought to 
be the one sure retreat of necessary universal truths, is 
admitting that parallel lines may sometimes meet, and 
that the sum of the angles of a triangle need not always 
equal two right angles. What is truth ? They would tell 
us that justice and righteousness, as a matter of fact, are 
nothing hut names given to private preferences. If it 
works out to your advantage, you call it good, but I am 
just as warranted in calling it evil if it works to my dis- 
advantage. A world of eternal values is a fiction of the 
imagination. There are only changing customs, the truth 
of which depends on their temporary utility. 

Limitations of the intellect, — There is likewise the de- 
pressing doubt that, even though such a thing may exist, 
it is impossible for us ever to find truth. We must be 
modest in our estimate of the power of the human intellect. 
The story is related of Augustine, one of the greatest 
thinkers in the Christian Church, who was walking one day 
along the shore and found a child with a shell carrying 
water from the sea and pouring it into a hole in the sand. 

^^What are you doing, my child he said, 
am emptying the ocean into this hole.^^ 

^^That is impossible.’^ 

"^"'Fot more impossible than for you to empty the uni- 
verse into your intellect.” 

Legend though it be, it emphasizes the humility with 
which the truthseeker must ever stand before the fountain 
of knowledge. The well is deep, and the vessels with 
which we draw are shallow indeed. 

Truth is unknowable. — ^But to resign ourselves placidly 
to permanent uncertainty is to accept most incommodious 
quarters. It would not be particularly disturbing to admit 
that we can never know whether there is any such thing 
as ether, which extends through all space, even that which 
we popularly call a ^‘^vacuum.” It is another matter, how- 
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ever, to content oneself with the agnosticism that though 
there may be a God, we never can have any practical as- 
surance. Many people attempted to picture the liorriMe 
mental agony endured by Hoyd Collins, the entrapped 
cave explorer, during the long days before death overtook 
him. In the light of day above the ground one could know 
whether an attempt was being made to effect the rescue ; 
sealed in the cave, one could never know what the truth 
was. Such is that doubt which would conceive of man 
as an entrajDped prisoner in the cave of his erring human 
mind so that he never can know what truth is. 

No basis for optimism. — The third form of unbelief 
lies in the doubt that the truth is encouraging or hopeful. 
We do know' the truth — ^the bitter truth. It is not such as 
to cast a rosy hue about our path but is a confirmation of 
our cynicism. We know that love is merely a disguised 
form of self-interest. We know that God did not make 
man, but man made God in his own image, and the ulti- 
mate realities are not spirit but matter and force. We 
know that religion is simply a tissue of myths and legends 
that amused the childhood of the race, but now that we 
have become men we should put away such childish things. 
We know that the coming of the kingdom of God on earth 
is an idle dream that belongs wdth the fictions of a golden 
age in the past. Yes, there is no doubt about it : 

“What are prayers in the lips of death, 

Filling and chilling with hail? 

What are prayers but wasted breath, 

Beaten back by the gale?*'^ 

Nothing is more pathetic than the person who has accepted 
the world wdthout God as the final answer to lifers mys- 
tery and treads amidst incidental gayety the short path 
to the black night of death : 

“She set a rose to blossom in her hair, 

The day Faith died. 

‘Now, glad/ she said, ‘and free, at last, I go, 

And life is wide.* 

But throtigh long nights she stared into the dark 
And knew she lied.**® 

Song of Doubt/’ by J. G. Holland; Charles Scrlhner’s Sons; 
used by pennisslon. _ ' ■ ^ ' „■ - ■ 

®“rhe Bead Faith,” by Fannie Heaslip Lea. 
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The Shieit oe Inquiry 

Hnscieiitific doubt.— No satisfactory case can be made 
for the value of these dogmas of doubt. They do not add 
zest to life but deprive it of every confidence. Of course^ if 
the dogmas of donbt really are the last word^ we are not 
warranted in dismissing them becanse they do not please 
ns. Wishes are too tenuons a cobweb out of which to 
weave reality. Men will not go on believing in God if 
faith is not well founded^ simply becanse it is good for 
them. We reject these conelnsions not becanse they are 
in the last analysis destrnetive, bnt becanse they are 
dogmas, as nnprovable as the most extravagant speenla- 
tions of Christian faith. 

The faith that inquires. — P. T. Barnnm nsed to say, 
‘^^More people are hnmbngged by believing too little than 
by believing too mnch.^^ We have no right to be cheated 
by the poverty of onr demand on the world. Donbt is to 
be met not by a dogmatic faith hnt by a faith that inqnires. 
The dogmas of donbt are the havens of the tired skeptics 
who have stopped too soon. They are not to be offset by 
contrasting dogmatists who merely ^^strive valiantly for 
the faith delivered once and for all nnto the saints.^^ "With 
Moses they mnst be willing to tnm aside and see why 
(Exod. 3. 3). The monrnersA bench has gone ont of fash- 
ion in churches to-day. That is not so lamentable if we 
do not make firewood of '^^the inqnirer^s bench.AA For the 
spirit of inquiry dominates all genuine faith. 

The Task of Reconstrtjctioh 

A storm-and-stress period. — It is never easy to rebuild a 
house of faith. There is need for charity from two 
sources: first from those who have never passed through 
a period of storm and stress. They mnst not blame the 
perversity of the straggler with an inharmonious faith. 
But, likewise, charity mnst be shown by the one who has 
successfully waded through the stream of doubt and placed 
his feet firmly on the newly discovered rock. Such all too 
often delight in heaping up problems that a friend is not 
yet ready to face. 

Keeping on the eonrse. — The task of reconstruction is 
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vmdly -typified in a contrast of the bnilding of the two 
great New York terminals. The builders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Station had nothing to perplex them but the en- 
gineering problems in the construction of a satisfactory 
edifice in the shortest possible time. In building a new 
Grand Central Station there was the added complexity of 
safely handling the thousands of passengers who poured in 
and out of New York City each day. Some new ideas 
can be added to our equipment, even as was the Pennsyl- 
vania Station; but in the reconstruction of our religious 
faith we must arrive each day at our destination in the 
midst of this rebuilding. Or, to change the figure, we can- 
not put into drydock to repair useless and worn-out rig- 
ging, but on the high seas of life we must sometimes repair 
our mast, which holds the sails in the breeze and keeps our 
ship to the course. 

PnOPAGATIHG OxJE FaITH 

Nevertheless, we believe.— In the story of the healing 
of the epileptic hoy the father expresses his confidence in 
the haunting phrase believe, help thou mine unbelief^ 
(Mark 9. 24). Such a combination of faith and doubt is 
found with many. It is easy to become so absorbed in our 
doubts that we forget that which we believe. We shrink 
from affirmations when we realize that "^^now we see in a 
mirror, darkly^^ and are altogether conscious that ^^not 
that I have already obtained, or am already made perfect? 
(Phil. 3. 12). 

Enlisting fellow seekers.- — ^Douht is overcoine by a zeal 
to propagate that which we as yet only pursue. Most reli- 
gious propaganda has been dominated by harsh intol- 
erance, ignorant certainty, and denominational dogma- 
tisms. The humble God seeker has been reticent in a 
missionary spirit. He has sat down to solve his doubts 
rather than walked by his slender particle of faith. But the 
quickest way to solve a problem is to enlist more in the 
search. Even the doubter ought to be a missionary: he 
should seek to propagate that which he as yet only pursues. 
We would propagate, not doubts, but the spirit of inquiry 
by which alone doubts can be solved. 
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Ak ApoiiOgbtio s’oe CmasriAmTY 

Dangerous defenses. — ^Christian apologetics has some- 
times meant skillful apologizing for discredited dogmas. 
Truth needs no apology for existence. It needs no de- 
fense but the freedom to stand before the world in its own 
right. On the other hand, even the most belligerent cam- 
paign will not defend conclusions that are invalid. The 
litigant on behalf of certain preconceived conclnsions dis- 
qualifies himself for the fullest possession of the whole 
truth. Open-mindedness must east out every semblance 
of bigotry. The history of Christian thought has many 
tragic chapters that contain the wrestling of Christian 
apologists to maintain untenable positions. Christian 
faith should be a searchlight to turn upon the dark places 
of life, not a tender, intellectual plant needing protection 
from the chilling blasts of the world’s life. 

Changing arguments for eternal verities. — -Every age 
needs the intellectual buttressing of the house of faith in 
which it lives. We must have reasons for the faith that 
is in us. But the reasons are not the faith. Arguments 
that were once weighty may no longer compel men’s as- 
sent. Arguments are for the age which created them. 
Eternal verities must not become so closely entwined with 
them that they themselves appear to be discredited when 
old reasons are no longer adequate. The long dialectic 
Paul composed in the third chapter of Galatians served his 
generation but answers few of the questions of our own. 
One of the earliest "^^defenses” of Christianity is the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. A candid reader must admit that Chris- 
tian faith is not given great support by the thought of an 
high priest according to the order of ilelchizedek, endless 
comparisons with the Levitical priesthood, and disquisi- 
tions on angelology. We shall be helped by other argu- 
ments, hut they should lead up to the same exhortation: 
^‘^Let us therefore draw near with boldness unto the throne 
of grace, that we may receive mercy, and may find grace 
to help m in time of need” (Heb. 4, 16). In this same 
book we have the indication that the true apologetic will 
stress only the abiding and permanent amid that which is 
changing: ^^And this word. Yet once more, signifletli the 
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removing of those things that are shaken, as of things that 
have been made, that those things which are not shaken 
may remain. Wherefore, receiving a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken, let us have grace, whereby we may offer service 
well-pleasing to God with reverence and awe” (Heb. 13. 
37, 38). 
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Who hath believed mr message? and to wliom hatli the 
arm of Jehovab been revealed? For he greiv np before Mm 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground; he hath 
no form nor comeliness; and when we see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him. He was despised, and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief: and as one from whom, men hide their face he was 
despised; and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows; 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him; and with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every one to his own way; 
and Jehovah hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed, yet when he was afflicted he opened not 
his mouth; as a lamb that is led to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep that before his shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. By oppression and judgment he was taken away; 
and as for his generation, who among them considered that 
he was cut off out of the land of the living for the trans- 
gression of my people to whom the stroke wm due f (Isa. 
53. 1-8.) 

Rejoice in the Lord always: again I will say, Rejoice, 
(Phil. 4. 4.) 

Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes save one. 
Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in the 
deep; in journeyings often, in perils of rivers, m perils of 
robbers, in perils from m-g countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in 
perils in the sea, m perils among false brethren; in labor and 
travail, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those things that are 
without, there is that which presseth upon me daily, anxiety 
for all the churches. (2 Oor. 11. 24-28.) 

Every on© therefore that heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who built his 
house upon the rock: and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and 
it fell not: for it was founded upon the rock. And ©very one 
that heareth these words of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
be likened unto a foolish man, who built his house upon the 
sand: and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and smote upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall thereof^ (Matt. 7. 24-27.) 


CHAPTER VIII 
SORROW AND TRUST 

1. Could we go on trusting a power if we were led to con- 
clude that it was malevolent? 

2 Does Grod’s care for the individual mean that our per- 
sonal happiness should be the goal of the universe? 

3 Can we identify “what is” with the will of God? 

4. What illustrations can be given from your community 
of the victorious use of sorrow and adversity? 

5. What signiflcance has the cross of Christ for a world of 
pain? 

6. Are sorrow and happiness opposites, excluding each 
other? 

7. Is capacity for joy possible without equal capacity for 
sorrow? 

8. Should unexplained mysteries rob us of faith? 

The great obstacle. — ^Doubts have been treated in the 
preceding chapter primarily from the intellectual point of 
view. But if Reason has slain the faith of thousands. Sor- 
row has slain its tens of thousands. The great obstacle to 
religion is the hard facts of life, which appear irreconcil- 
able with faith in God^ hope in a better day, and love as a 
way of life. 

My fate. — ^^‘^The problem of eviF^ is too distant and ab- 
stract to bother many people. A morning paper may re- 
port that forty-seven miners have been entombed and 
suffocated^ a famine is threatening hundreds of thou- 
sands in China, a railway train runs into an open switch 
because a disgruntled employee thus seeks revenge, a 
swindler has separated an old man from the meager sav- 
ings of a lifetime. We are more bored than anything else 
by these recitals, for the keen edge has been worn off of 
our sympathy. We are little disturbed by such occur- 
rences as long as our own life runs along serenely ; but the 
minute a horrible loss or disappointment comes to us per- 
sonally, all this is changed. Can we trust a universe that 
has meted unto us such an ill-deserved fate? 

The iilemma of faith.— Such a question will only be 
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put by one wbo still clings to the possibility of faith. There 
is no problem in sorrow* except for the religious man. If 
impersonal matter and force are the ultimate realities^ if 
there is no directing mind^ if purposive good will has no 
place in the constitutive nature of things^, then there is no 
problem. There remains nothing but to submit to a uni- 
verse that is hostile to him and indifferent to his happiness. 
If we believe that we live in what is merely a material uni- 
verse we must recognize that there is nothing beyond our 
own feeble powers to conserve the values we cherish. But 
the Christian believer faces a difficult dilemma. The 
formulation by the old Greek philosopher Epicurus has 
hardly been bettered : ^Ts God willing to prevent evil and 
not able? then he is impotent. Is he able^ but not willing? 
Then he is malevolent. Is he both able and willing? 
Whence;, then, is evil?^^ 

The False Hope op Explahatioh 

Suggested explanation. — One of our first temptations is 
to attempt a rational explanation of the sorrows and ills 
of life. But it is salvation which we need rather than 
explanation, and most of the explanations cut the nerve 
from the attempt to wipe all tears away. Evils may be 
necessary obstacles to the development of character, but 
that leads easily to the sophistry Paul faced in the question 
^^Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ?^^ (Eom. 
6. 1.) The element of freedom which man thinks he pos- 
sesses does seem necessarily to entail the frequent wrong 
use of that freedom. In a world of social contacts it must 
follow that the innocent suffer together with the giii%’. 
Such lines of thought do go far to absolve us from ascrib- 
ing ills to the direct agency of God. 

More than chance? — Nevertheless, the justification of 
the possibility of evil and sorrow never explains any par- 
ticular sorrow. Such considerations are too impersonal 
and distant to afford genuine comfort when adversity 
strikes us. We do not feel that adversity is divine favor in 
disguise. It may be that "^Vhom the Lord loveth he clias- 
teneth^^ (Heb. 12. 6), but in that case the ways of the 
Lord are very different from our own. It is difficult to 
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avoid the eonelusion, once we have embarked on the road 
of explanation^ that it is nothing hut chance which has 
bronght ill to my door, and the religions man or woman 
would fain put his trust in something more than mere 
chance* 

A Gopernican universe.— More fruitful is the realmtion 
that God^s care for the individual does not mean that the 
universe should revolve around the wants and wishes of 
that mdividuaL A vast number of people still live in a 
Ptolemaic universe. Copernicus brought a revolution in 
the thought of men by his demonstration that the earth 
was not the center around which everything else revolved, 
but that it was only a tiny, insignificant part. We need a 
Gopernican view of lifers experiences. We must overcome 
childish egoism and see that God’s care for us cannot in- 
volve the suspension of the ways of a law-abiding universe 
on our behalf. The through trains of divine purpose can- 
not be sidetracked for the little handcar of our personal 
happiness. 

The Mysteey of Goodness 

Whence cometh goodness? — We must likewise realize 
that the problem of evil is no greater than the mystery of 
goodness. If it is hard, in view of the harsh blows it in- 
flicts, to fit the Christian God into the world as we find it, 
it is even more difficult to account for love, beauty, and 
sacrifice on the hypothesis that there is no God. 

Two mysteries. — One asks, "^^How can there be such a 
terrible scourge as leprosy or the plague Just as great a 
mystery is how sacrificial love can lead men to give their 
lives to overcome these diseases and help the sick bear 
their affliction. If there is a God, how could he have 
snatched away that loved one? But whence the love that 
so sweetened life and filled it with the radiance of friend- 
ship? Why should a saintly man like Bishop Bashford 
spend his last years in terrible suffering? But what other 
explanation can ho given of those years of devoted living 
than the God in whom he quietly believed, and who (to 
use his own words) had given him three calls — one to the 
ministry, one to China, and a third to suffering? 

A EuflcieEt source. — If struggle is the only law of sur- 
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Tiv.al, if 'beliavior is simply the adaptation of brute in- 
stincts, if impersonal law and merciless fate, which are no 
respecters of persons, hold us within their grasp, whence, 
then, is goodness? Eoses may grow in a manure pile, 
but not without the seed of a rose. Water runs downhill 
and neyer rises above its source. But are we to suppose 
that some other law governs the ultimate explanation of 
the universe ? Are we, who know ourselves to partake of 
so much of evil, the ultimate creators of all the higher 
moral and spiritual values of life ? Or are we, rather, dis- 
coverers .and transmitters? Each man will answer these 
questions according to his interpretation of life. They 
are set forth to emphasize the fact that we do not escape 
unexplained mystery. Do we account it most necessary 
to believe in a universe where evil is left unexplained, or 
where goodness abides an eternal mystery? 

Is THE TJjsriVEESE Tkustwokthy ? 

Just recompense. — Trust amid sorrow might be a better 
theme for this chapter. How can we trust in a world 
which metes out sorrow so lavishly? Can we trust the 
hand that stabs us? The ruling attempt to justify the 
ways of God in the Old Testament must be rejected. The 
orthodox Old Testament theory was that the good man 
w^as rewarded in this life with riches, happiness, and many 
years, while the evil man was punished with sickness and 
sulfering. This easy solution, however, did not fit the facts 
then any more than it does now, Job^s friends might 
preach a score of sermons on this text, but that did not 
make the ways of God plainer to the afflicted man who was 
not conscious of any wrongdoing for which he should be 
punished. He clung desperately to faith: ^^Thougli he 
slay me, yet will I wait for him^^ (Job 13. 15, margin). 
A modern commentator adds, ^^Though this is admirable 
tenacity of faith, can wo in the long run trust a universe 
that slays its highest and noblest products ?^^ 

The criticism by Jesus. — ^We have noted in another 
chapter that Jesus definitely repudiated the idea that ca- 
lamities are punishments from God (John 9). That is 
an aid to faith, but we are less willing to stand upon the 
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, same spiritual plane and admit that riches and healtht 

may not be blessings and rewards- either. , Jesus observed 
i life truly when he assumed that the tempests blew upon 

I the houses of the wise and the foolish alike (Matt. 7. ^4* 

f 27). They cannot therefore be visitations from God. 

I The God of the coming kingdom.— The core of the dif- 

i ficulty lies in conceiving of God' in such a way that, he is 
truly iiiamanent in the universe yet is not to be identified 
with the universe itself and therefore directly responsible 
for every happening. The latter view has been called, in 
the history of thought, pantheism. It is hostile to true 
i religion because it tends to wipe out all real distinctions 

I between good and evil, Joy and sorrow, beauty and ugliness. 

Christianity believes in an inimanent God who numbers 
even the hairs of our heads, and without whom not a spar- 
row falleth; but it never affirms that what is, is the will 
of God. Christianity sets forth the hope of a coming 
kingdom of God, where the mourners shall be comforted, 
and where *^‘'every tear shall be wiped away from their 
j eyes/^ 

I Man's carelessness. — An example may help to make this 

I clear. IJnclean milk brings death to the little baby in 

\ the home. The worst blasphemy, the shortest road to 

f atheism, is to talk about an inscrutable divine Providence 

I wdio in his wisdom has called this child unto himself. The 

I underlying fallacy is the assumption that God would will 

I that man should not keep his milk supply clean. We are 

? not warranted in thus drawing an equation between the 

I imperfections that exist and the divine will. We trust a 

il spirit of love and we work together therewith, that it may 

I be regnant in life. 

S A lost God. — In The King of the DwrTc Ghamber, Tagore 

I records the conversation of a man who has lost all his five 

I children with a friend who is bowed with grief at a per- 

sonal loss though he has two sons remaining. The latter 
. marvels that the former still trusts the King instead of 

I cursing him and doubting him as he does; but the other 

I replies amid his greater Toss. •.■. '^^Shall I lose my King too 

I . because I have lost my children? Don^t take me for such 

1 a big fool as tliat/^ Such is the rebuke many need who 
are brought into the valley of sorrow. Because some loss 
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lias come unto tliem, they have lost faith in God. That is 
the hour when we need the King most. 

MEETiiTG Life’s Tests 

An appointment for ns.— Thongh we reject the idea that 
tribulations are sent upon ns for the direct purpose of test- 
ing our faith or our courage, there is no denial that they i 

do provide such a trial. The rains descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew in the ordinary course of 
nature; but these forces could not fail to demonstrate 
which man had built his house upon a rock and which had 
built his on sands, providing no sure foundation (Matt. i 

7. 24-27). We all have a date with adversity. Sooner or 
later we must keep it. Eor some, like the arrival of the 
bridegroom in the parable of the ten virgins, it may be 
postponed. But Jesus’ injunction is very fitting : ye 

therefore ready.” The psalmist moaned, ‘^^All thy waves 
and thy billows are gone over me” (Psa. 42. 7), while the I 

triumphant cry of Paul rang out: ‘^'And not only so, but 1 

we also rejoice in our tribulations” (Eom. 5. 3). "The dif- ■ 

ference between the two did not lie in different degrees of 
fortune. As Paul describes the stripes, shipwrecks, perils, 
the hunger, thirst, and cold he suffered, we are assured 
that ‘^Tribulations” is no exaggeration. Happiness never j 

can depend on the preponderance of fortunate over un- 
fortunate circumstances but on our insight, our capacity ; 

to utilize every experience and make all things work to- 
gether for good as they pass through the refining fire of a 
trusting courageous spirit. 

Winning the victory. — ^A helpful teacher of to-day 
stresses in season and out of season that life was not made 
for safety but for victory. He who craves safety shuns tests 
of the spirit; but Jesus pointed out the impossibility of the 
ideal of personal safety in the paradox ^‘■'He who would save 
his life shall lose it.” Each person has his own victory to 
win, but sooner or later this must be over personal sorrow. I 

^“^To him that overeometh, to him will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the Paradise of God” (Eev. 2. 7). 

The Uses, of Adversity 

The alchemy of faith.— There is an account in the 
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fourtli chapter of Exodus which' relates liow Mo'ses grasped 
a serpent, and it became a rod in his hand. Adversity is a 
stinging serpent, bnt the soul that grasps it in faith may 
behold it become a rod in his hand. There is an eloquent 
minister to-day w owes his marvelotis command of 
Scripture to the fact that as a boy he had a handicap in 
speech. To overcome this misfortune he read from the 
Bible alond for hours at a time. Such illustrations as 
these bring a hint of what the philosophers mean when 
they say that evil is evil, but not only that: that the same 
event may have several meanings, depending on the atti- 
tude which we take toward it. Adversity may strike heavy 
Mows upon the anvil of the human spirit 'but by some 
strange alchemy it may be transmuted into victorious 
character. 

Pain’s companions.— This has been so well stated in a 
poem that I am led to give space to many of its stanzas : 

**Oiie day there entered at my chamber door 
A presence whose light footfall on the floor 
No token gave; and, ere I could withstand, 

Within her clasp she drew my trembling hand. 

** ‘Intrusive guest,' I cried, ‘my palm I lend 
But to the gracious pressure of a friend! 

Why comest thou, unbidden and in gloom. 

Trailing thy cold gray garments in my room? 

“‘I know thee, Pain! Thou art the sullen foe 
Of every sweet enjoyment here below; 

Thon art the comrade and ally of Death, 

And timid mortals shrink from thy cold breath.' 


“And though my puny will stood stralghtly up. 
From that day forth I drank her pungent cup 
And ate her hitter bread, with leaves of rue, 
Which in her sunless gardens rankly grew. 

“And now so long it is I scarce can tell 
When Pain within my chamber came to dwell; 
And though she is not fair of mien or face. 

She hath attracted to my humble place 

“A company most gracious and refined. 

Whose touches are like balm, whose voices kind: 
Sweet Sympathy, with box of ointment rare; 
Courage, who sings while .she sits' weaving there ; 
St 
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**Braye Patience, y^liom my heart esteemeth much, 

And wha hath wondrous virtue in her touch. 

Such is the chaste and sweet society 

Which Pain, my faithful foe, hath brought to me.”^ 

A mark of progress. — It is worth noting that the ca- 
pacity to suffer is a mark of progress. The inorganic realm 
does not possess it. The lower animals are not believed 
to suffer to any appreciable degree. It is the most sensi- 
tive human being who suffers the most severely. It is be- 
cause of man^s preeminence that he is capable of suffering. 
His noblest power is seen in his ability to make even of 
suffering a ladder on which the spirit can rise. 

SOTPERiijfG IN' Gob 

The meaning of the cross. — In some religions God has 
been conceived as a Being beyond all pleasure and pain. It 
is the parados of Christianity that it has dared to interpret 
God through a great experience of human suffering. This 
does not mean that we conceive of God as a being ^^alto- 
gether like unto ourselves/^ with human passions and 
emotions ; but the cross would signify that God is not a 
mere spectator in a world full of infinite tragedy but is 
himself, in a sense, the great Sufferer. The divine per- 
sonality is not less rich in feeling than our own. Even he 
cannot escape in the bond of spirits the need for vicarious 
suffering. 

Vicarious suffering. — ^This is the highest suffering — 
that which we undergo for others. The fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah depicts the ^^suffering servant of Jehovah’^ as 
such a vicarious bearer of tlie sorrows of others. It is not 
contradictory that God’s servant should suffer, for, as 
Goethe wrote, 

*‘Wiio never ate bis bread in sorrow, 

Wbo never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow,-— 

He knows ye not, ye higher Powers.*' 

Permanent Souegbs oe Happiness 

The secret of happiness is sought even more sedulously 
than the fountain of perennial youth. Much of the poig- 

Uninvited €fue&t, by May Riley Smith; E. P. Dutton 4 
Compacy. 
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Baney of sorrow lies in our feeling that it shuts ns out of 
happiness. We would do well to remember that the man 
who said^/^EeJoice in the Lord always’^ was deprived of 
the sources of Joy which we cherish most dearly. Good 
health, family ties, money, and personal comforts were not 
his. But his radiant Joy should show ns that permanent 
springs of happiness must he found elsewhere — in spheres 
where the vicissitudes of life cannot pierce. The safest 
financial investments may he rendered of no value in such 
catastrophic times as the war period throngli which the 
world has passed. Even the soundest body will ultimately 
weaken. It is given unto every man once to die, and 
sooner or later friends and family will pass on before ns. 
The great sufferers have had more permanent sources of 
happiness, from which neither ^life nor death, princi- 
palities nor powers^^ could separate them. In trust and 
contentment they have still discovered peace. And of the 
greatest it was said, ^^Who for the Joy that was set before 
him, endured the cross, despising shame’^ (Heb. 12. 2). 


And it came to pass, that he was sitting at meat in his 
house, and many publicans and sinners sat down with Jesus 
and his disciples: for there were many, and they followed 
him. And the scribes of the Pharisees, when they saw that 
he was eating with the sinners and publicans, said unto his 
disciples, How is it that he eateth and drinketh with publi- 
cans and sinners? And when Jesus heard it, he saith unto 
them, They that are whole have no need of a physician, but 
they that are sick: I came not to call the righteous, hut 
sinners. (Mark 2. 15-17.) 

But when Cephas came to Antioch, I resisted him to the 
face, because he stood condemned. For before that certain 
came from James, he ate with the Gentiles; but when they 
came, he drew back and separated himself, fearing them that 
were of the circumcision. And the rest of the Jews dissembled 
likewise with, him; insomuch that even Barnabas was carried 
away with their dissimulation. But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly according to the truth of the gospel, I 
said unto Cephas before them all. If thou, being a Jew, livest 
as do the Gentiles, and not as do the Jew's, how compellest 
thou the Gentiles to live as do the Jews? (Gal. 2. 11-14.) 

For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all 
the members of the body, being many, are one body; so also 
is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit. For the body is not 
one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because I am 
not the hand, I am not of the body; it is not therefore not 
of the body. And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body; it is not therefore not of the body. 
If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? If 
thei^whoie were hearing, where were the smelling? But bo%v 
hath God set the members each one of them in the body, even 
as it pleased him. And if they were ail one member, where 
were the body? But now they are many members, but one 
body. . . , Now ye are the body of (Christ, and severally 
members thereof. (1 Cor. 12. 12-20, 27.) 




CHAPTER IX 
FELLOWSHIP 


1. How would you define fellowsMpT 

2. Is tlie gospel anything that can he **sent” without being 
lived? 

3. To ■what extent does fellowship require uniformity? 

4. What are the most divisive factors entering into the life 
of your community? 

5. To what organizations do you belong wliicli promote feh 
lowship? Do any hinder a true fraternal spirit? 

6. What elements distinguish the fellowship in your ehiireh 
from all other organizations to which you belong? 

7. How can the obstacles to true fellowship In your church 
be overcome? 

8. Can the highest ideal be other than reciprocal? 

Cheistiakity lias been from tlie first a social religion. 
The anchorites who retired into the desert for lonely con- 
templation were a foreign growdli upon its body. The 
only monasticism that took pemianent root in the Western 
ehnreh was founded on the basis of a fellowship. The 
Dominican, Franciscan, Augustmian, and Jesuit orders 
were preeminent exemplifications of a fellowship that men 
did not find in the secular world. 

Fellowship in the Early Giiuech 

The brethren. — Though this spirit has often been dulled 
in the long history of the church, its beginnings lay in a 
new realization of brotherhood. There were several sig- 
nificant aspects of Pentecost, a new manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, a new religious relationship to the risen 
Christ; but not least in. importance ivas the fellowship. 
The account closes with the words ^^And iJiej eontiniiGd 
stedfasiiy in the apostles^ teaching and in the fe’llow- 
sliip , . (Acts 2. 4-2, margin). The earliest word for mem- 
bership in the Christian community was not 'hliseiples^-’ or 
^d:)eliGTers’^ but ^Jirethreii,^^ The letter of Paul to tli(3 
Ephesians emphasizes over and over again that the "hyiid- 
die wall e^f partitioif^ in humanity is broken down in 
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Christ, and ^'he is our peace/^ Unbroken Mlowship is 
the proof that we are his followers. know that we 

have passed out of death into life, because we love the 
brethren^^ (1 John 3. 14). That was not mere theory. An 
early pagan writer exclaimed concerning the early Chris- 
tians, '^‘^How they love one another This exclamation is 
to-day more frequently quoted by those in the seorner^s 
seat. 

living together as Christians.— The modem reader of 
the New Testament who cares little for purely historical 
problems is usually impatient at the amount of attention 
given in the book of Acts and the Epistles to the question 
of the relation between Jews and Gentiles, and to the ap- 
parently absurd controversy over circumcision. A closer 
reading, especially of Galatians 2 and Acts 15, will reveal, 
however, that the major issue was not whether Gentiles 
could be eligible for reception into the Christian com- 
munity ; the crux of the difficulty concerned the basis for 
fellov/ship. The Jew had followed from time immeniorial 
dietary customs that excluded him from the table of non- 
Jews. But the symbol of fellowsliip in the new brother- 
hood was a common meal. It was one tiling to admit tliat 
Gentiles might be joint heirs of the coming kingdom; 
it was another thing to admit them to a table fellowship 
that violated all the traditions of their race and their most 
sacred customs. Plenty of Americans are perfectly willing 
in a spirit of condescension to send the gospel to foreign 
lands; it is quite another thing to admit Japanese and 
Poles and Negroes to full Christian fellowship. This 
question was vital and is vital, because fellowship lies at 
the heart of the Christian gospel. 

The Euleilemeht op the Individuae 

The completion of personality. — It is the personal 
aspects of Christianity with which this course is eoneeriied 
rather than its social application. We must therefore 
stress at the outset the necessity of fellowship from the 
standpoint of the individual himself. "'^No man is the 
whole of himself; his friends are the rest of Hin.^^ Self- 
realization is impossible without the stimulus of othex' lives. 
Widening contacts are essential to the development of 
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personality. The social instmcts of humanity are not only 
a cementing /force: they bring, ns' into intimate’ assocdatioii 
with, those who are' the incentive to our finest endeavors. 
It is frequently said that\a:yoniig man or, woman .learns ' 
more from his associates in school than from the teachers. 
To the extent to which that is true the student f,ellowships: ;, 
have predominated over those with the faculty. 

The power of influence. — The place of the gang in the 
life of the growing boy is well known to every observer of 
adolescent life. We are the product of all we fiave met and 
seen. They have entered into us and made ns what vve are. 
This is of course a reason why our associations must he 
wisely chosen. No one can long completely disregard the 
influences contiiiually playing upon him. 

Leabnino to Keep Step 

The finest of the arts. — We receive in fellowship and we 
likewise act in fellowship if we are to count for the most. 
The ability to work with other people is essential in every 
walk of life. Along its many courses must learn to 
keep step. That always means adjustment of personal 
preferences, A tall person cannot keep step with a short 
person without mutual accommodation. None of us can 
achieve progress in ^^the fine art of living together^^ with- 
out par&king of the same spirit. 

Danger of standardization.^ — This ideal can of course be 
carried too far. Nothing dwarfs the individual more than 
the necessity of fitting into a prescribed mold. Perfect 
regimentation in ^^the goose step^^ may mean technical 
efficiency, but such efficiency is attained at the sacrifice of 
personality. It is one tiling for a group to act in harmony 
together ; it is quite another thing for a few to use entire 
groups as pawms in their game. There may he a place for 
this as well as for the shuffling individualist who puts 
down his foot when and where he pleases, but the best part 
of the workPs work is done by those who in the spirit of 
fellowship have learned to keep step not only with men but 
with G-o<3, ' , 

Featebkitt 

A surviving ideal. — The secular''- name of fellowship is 
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""^fraternity/^ It was one of the three -watchwoids of the 
French Eevolutioii* We have learned that liberty needs 
restraint even in its own interest. If the rights of all are 
to be respected, the liberties of some must often be curbed. 
Equality has been found to be a fiction, of the imagination 
of those prophets who had drunk too long of the new wine 
of tlieir democratic enthusiasm. Physically, mentally, 
and in every way we are very unequal. Even equality of 
opportunity is a specious substitute, for there can be no 
eciuality of opportunity for unequal abilities. The equal- 
ity that religion recognizes is an equality based on the 
infinite distance between all of us and the holy, righteous 
Creator. The difference between mountains and valleys 
becomes imperceptible at such a distance as the sun from 
the earth. 

Mutual respect. — Fraternity, however, though an un- 
realized ideal, is still a valid one. The word has unfor- 
tunately become too exclusively attached to college and 
university organizations promoting close fellowship within 
small groups. Fraternity is something more than that. 
It recognizes the place for the more intimate groupings, 
but the exclusion of any from fellowship spells its denial. 
Fraternity does not presnppose eqnality bnt it does demand 
mutual respect between stronger and weaker. It cannot 
deny that we find some of our brethren more attractive 
than others but it recognizes that each part of the whole, 
even the ^fiess honorabW^ (1 Cor. 12, 23), is indispensable 
to the whole. One of the finest expressions of the ideal 
of fraternity is to be found in this twelfth chapter of 
, Corinthians, in which Paul combats the jealousy and ab- 
sence of love which were breaking down the fraternal spirit 
of the church. 

Thu Foes of Fellowship 

Misunderstanding. — ^A lack of sympathetic understand- 
ing lies at the root of most of our failures in fellowship. 
The will to understand requires not so much that we be 
able to put ourselves in the other personas position as that 
we come to realize how he feels in that position. When 
John wrote the seven letters to the churches in Asia he 
prefaced each with tlie words know thy toil and pa- 
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tience . • or similar expressions of miderstandin^fr of 
the hard sitnation they -were facing/ Pellowsliip lacks a 
frill foundation when sympathetic understanding is left 
out. ■ 

"'I do not like that mm/’ exclaimed an impetuous per- 
son, 

"‘'But you do not even know him/’ returned his friend. 

""That is why I don^’t like him// replied the first. 

That short conversation epitomizes the fatality to fellow- 
ship of a lack of understanding. 

Clannishness.— Clannishness is a second obstacle to 
fraternity. ""Birds of a feather flock togetliei/^ That is 
altogether natural. Investigation and. experiment in fac- 
tories have shown that properly organized small groups 
help to promote a general spirit of fraternity. We can 
know only a small number intimately. But when these 
groupings become of so exeliisive a character that indi- 
viduals who should he included are left out they become 
detrimeiitaL When they are so organized around con- 
troversial divergent issues that they promote a clannish 
spirit, brotherhood is endangered. Eeligious, racial, and 
other differences are to-day exaggerated in a clannishness 
that denies the very essence of fellowship. 

Prejudice. — Prejudice is a natural accompaniment of 
ignorance and clannishness. It is the negative aspect of 
preferences. It is altogether natural that we should prefer 
certain people and causes. Prejudice turns the guns of 
hatred on the unpreferred classes. Some prejudices are 
based probably on innate differences, but even racial preju- 
dice has been shown to be mainly social in origin. 

Social stratification.— This leads us to social stratifica- 
tion, which is one of the greatest obstacles to true fellow- 
ship. Wealth, education, family become the grounds for 
social groupings that practice snobbery and display an 
assumption of superiority which not only wounds the 
sensitive spirit but severs the bonds of fraternitj^ The 
social distinctions that intrude into the more civilized 
societies tend to promote not so much communities of ex- 
cellence as islands of self-satisfaction, which are deadly to 
true personal development. The one who voluntarily iso- 
lates himself from the contaminating touch of the less 
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cultivated cuts the stalk that connects him with the viru- 
lent roots of society. 

Thb Kinus of Fellowship 

The communities we share. — ^Eellowsliip is to-day pro- 
moted by a legion of organizations. L. P, Jacks, the cele- 
brated editor of the Hibhert Journal, has made this classi- 
fication of the various communities commanding our loy- 
alty: (1) the trade union, or community of labor (to this 
might be added the chamber of commerce or other business 
grouping) ; (2) the friendly society, or community of 
insurance; (3) the university, or eommimity of learning; 

(4) the guild of fine arts, or the community of excellence; 

(5) the social club, or community of friendship; (6) the 
church, or the communiiy of faith; (7) the family, or 
the community of love; (8) the political state, or com- 
munity of government. An American may think likewise 
of luncheon clubs, mothers^ clubs, and a host of other 
common bases upon which fraternity is founded. The 
centers around which groups can be gathered are as varied 
as the interests of humanity. 

The Fellowship of Faith 

The peculiarity of the church. — ^The church has been 
designated above as a fellowship of faith. There will be 
no argument on the question that the church ought to be 
a fellowship. If it is to be a legitimate heir of the apos- 
tolic church, it dare not lose this credential. A religious 
census card in a community was returned with the notation 
of ^‘^Masonry^^ as religious preference. This should remind 
us forciWy of the fact that the fellowsMp of the church 
should not be a mere fraternity. After what has been 
said earlier in the chapter, no one can take such an asser- 
tion as a disparagement of sociability. Lack of sociability 
in a church does militate against true worship. Except in 
an atmosphere of brotherhood men will find it difficult to 
dise.over the common Father of all humanity. But the 
uniting bond of a church is the possession of a common 
faith. This does not mean agreement upon a creedal 
statement of that faith. Being endowed with differing 
minds and possessed by the inner compulsion to use them^ 
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we should expect wide differences of opinions; hut all 
should still be able to unite in the one Church of Christ. 
This fellowship must be as ' inclusive as Christ but it is 
likewise as exclusive as.' is he., " ■ ■ , ■ 

IJiiitei in faith. — There is a unique community of in- 
terest shared by believers who have a bond of unity in 
their spiritual quest. That bond is a trust in an adventur- 
ing God who does not cradle his children in ease but is 
their Leader in the path of redemption; trust in Jesus 
Christ as the Eevealer of the way of life wMch is life eter- 
nal ; trust in the progressive leading of God^s Spirit witliin 
us in the discovery of truth and the beauty of holiness; 
trust in our fellow men as sharers in a common hope, 
united by a common love, and inspired by a common 
motive of self "giving service. Those who have such over- 
coming faith and those sincere God seekers who are fight- 
ing the battle of life for it should feel a oneness like unto 
a seamless robe. . 

Makhstg the Chxjech a Fellowship 

A divided body. — ^But it cannot be denied that the 
church often exhibits the worst manifestations, of clan- 
nishness. Olmreh quarrels are proverbial. Denomina- 
tional jealousies thwart Christlike cooperation. Even 
within the communions the hammers of intolerance are 
driving great rifts that threaten to split them wide open. 
The church we know bears slight resemblance to a 
munity of saints” or '‘'body of Christ.” Its members seem 
often to have forgotten that "all ye are brethren” (Matt. 
23. 8). There has been some ground for the charge that 
the church has become a "middle-class institution ” a pro- 
tector of economic privileges, and a social convention of 
the conservative element of our population. 

A basis of good will. — A forward-looking American 
minister appropriately asks, "What if the most brotherly 
organization in town were not the Knights of P}dhias or 
the Elks" Club or Mike Fogarty"s Saloon but the Christian 
Church ? What if the Christian Church should become a 
place where Tom, Dick, and Harry, together with their 
wives and children, could meet, not on the basis of an im- 
possible equality that never has existed and never will 
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exist, but on tlie basis of a mutual sympatliy and good 
will, which has not always existed but might exist 
A new spirit. — It must be admitted that differences in 
education and social advantages present genuine bars to 
fellowship "within the church. Even this institution can- 
not wave aside racial differences as if they did not exist, 
though it can admit no contemptuous assumptions of su- 
periority. Modem church edifices reveal a growing con- 
sciousness that the house of God should be a genuine com- 
munity center- Men will find him not only in common 
worship but in common recreation. But fellowship is not 
primarily a matter of gymnasiums and social parlors, 
recreation rooms and dining halls and clubiooms. It is 
not something that can be installed in a building; it is a 
new spirit that must be instilled in the hearts of men. It 
comes from a living contact with the Jesus who shocked 
the respectable of his time by the breadth of his fellow- 
ships, He who knew no hatred for Samaritans nor ostra- 
leism for publicans nor contempt for those too poor to 
observe the meticulous regulations of the law can lead us 
into a fellowship which knows a "^hnan^s a man for that.’^ 
Our task. — A compelling task for each Christian is that 
of making his own church a. finer fellowship of faith. 
Heedlessly to duplicate other social activities is to fritter 
away the energies of Christians so that they have no time 
left for the unique task of the church. To ignore the cul- 
tivation of social ties means failure to achieve the broth- 
erhood in which the consciousness of the fatherhood of 
God can most easily arise. The Christian strives for that 
kingdom which should be God^s kingdom, which must be 
founded upon fellowship in faith. 

A Eegipeocal Ideal 

More than service. — Service has been stressed in and 
out of season as the ideal for the Christian. It is difficult 
to avoid a certain condescension in doing something for 
another. Unity is promoted by ^^not what we give but 
what we share.’^ Thoreau expressed the feelings of some 
others when he said, ^Tf I kne"w for a certainty that a man 
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■was coming to my house with. tLe conscious design of 
doino- me good I should run for my life as from that dry 
and %arching wind of the African deserts called the 
simoon, which fills the mouth and nose and ears and eyes 
wdth dust till you are suffocated, for fear I should get 
some of his good done to me, some of its -rirus mingled 
■with my Hood.” Fellowship has a very different spirit. 
It would receive as well as give. It has the fullest respect 
for every individual. It believes that in reciprocation lies 
the fullest expression of the divine life. 
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Howbeit wbat things were gain to me, these haye I counted 
loss for Christ . . . that I may hnow him, and the power of 
his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, becom' 
ing conformed unto his death; if by any means I may attain 
unto the resurrection from the dead. Not that I have already 
obtained, or am already made perfect: but I press on, if so 
be that I may lay hold on that for which also I was laid hold 
on by Christ Jesus, Brethren, I count not myself yet to have 
laid hold: but one thing J do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and stretching foi’ward to the things which are before, 
I press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye are otherwise 
minded, this also shall God reveal unto you: only, whereunto 
we have attained, by that same rule let us walls:. (Phil, 

5. T, IQM.y 

Ye have heard that it was said. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for them that persecute you; that ye may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven: for he inaheth 
his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust. For if ye love them that love 
you, what reward have ye? do not even the publicans the 
same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do ye 
more tJim others f do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is per- 
fect. (Matt. 5* 43-48.) 

For when by reason of the time ye ought to be teachers, ye 
have need again that some one teach you the rudiments of the 
first principles of the oracles of God; and are become such 
as have need of milk, and not of solid food. For every one 
that partaketh of milk is without experience of the word of 
righteousness; for he is a babe. But solid food is for full- 
grown men, even those who by reason of use have their 
senses exercised to discern good and evil. 

Wherefore leaving the doctrine of the first principles of 
Christ, let us press on unto perfection, not laying again a 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and of faith to- 
ward God, of the teaching of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judg- 
ment. And this will we do, if God permit. For as touching 
those who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, and tasted 
the good word of God, and the powers of the age to come, and 
then fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh> and put him to an open shame. (Heb. 5. 12 to 
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1. Do tests of biblical infomatioix give satisfactory evi- 
dence of one’s spiritual progress? 

2. If our goal is to “catcb up -witb ourselves,” is it any 
excuse that we are worse than others”? 

3. Have you ever known a person who could lay claim to 
the title of being ^*too good”? 

4. Do you think sanctification has lost its usefulness in our 
religious vocabulary? 

5. What is the general teaching of the Bible on Christian 
perfection? 

6. How does the figure of a pilgrimage fit our progress in 
Christian living? 

7. To which sentiment do you subscribe and why: **Con- 
tentment is hell”; or **G-odliness with contentment is great 
gain”? 

JoNATHAisr once said unto David, not the arrow 
beyond thee It always is ; and the task of the Christian 
believer is to follow the arrow. The Greeks pictured 
Minerva as springing full-grown from the head of Zeus, 
but no Christian comes suddenly into full maturity. 
Hence, the will to improve is an essential constituent in 
the personal life of the sincere follower of Jesus. In liis 
parable of the Pharisee and the publican the Master de- 
picts the rejection of the man who has reached the spirit- 
ual deadline {Luke 18. 9-14). Though the publican un- 
doubtedly was the less admirable man from other points 
of view, the enervating self-satisfaction of the Pharisee 
made his pious forms a loathsome abomination. 

How Old Aut Thou? 

Our spiritual age. — ^A recent development in educational 
circles is the testing of intelligence in order to detennine 
the mental age of the child or adult. Enough progress 
has been made to reveal that everyone has several ages. 
The calendar records chronological age, but physiological 
age mav be slightly different. Mental age varies even 
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more. The contention from the army statistics that the 
average m-ental age in America was about fourteen years 
has aroused widespread denial and controversy. But we 
are primarily interested in the spiritual age of a person. 
In many a prayer meeting has this been advertised. On a 
night in January thirty years ago^ the witness testifies;, 
he was bom again into the kingdom of God;, and for thirty 
years he has been a eliild of God. Such testimonies are 
interesting as accounts of the length of time a man has 
professed the Christian faith. They tell nothing, how- 
ever, as to how far the individual has progressed in living 
according to that faith. Spiritual age is deteiinined by 
daring in faith, insight in love, and growing knowledge 
of truth. One thing is almost as unfitting as the attempt 
to make an adult religious experience fit a child, and that 
is for a grovui man or woman to continue in a childish, 
peevish faith. Many people have a desperate fear of 
growing old. One of the soundest IsTew Yearns resolutions 
for everjnne, however, is the determination to make one 
whole yearns development in ^'stretching' forward to the 
things which are before^^ (Phil. 3. 13). Por the complaint 
is even more appropriate to-day than in the first century 
concerning the number of church members who ^Vlien by 
reason of the time ye ought to l)e teachers, ye have need 
again that some one teach you the rudiments of the first 
principles of the oracles of God^^ (Heb. 5. 12). 

Catchiistg Up With Otjubelves 

The race of life. — Paul likens the Christian life unto a 
race (1 Cor, 9. 24) ; but he was well aware of the neces- 
sity for knowing the goal ^dest by any means I should be 
running, or had run, in vaiif^ (Gal. 2. 2). The object in 
most races is to defeat an opponent. In the Christian 
race it is to "^^catch up with ourselves.^^ In most colleges 
the coveted letter is awarded on the ground that the indi- 
vidual has made the team and beat someone else for the 
position. In at least one college to my knowledge a person 
may win a race or make a team without winning his letter. 
Paithfulness in training and earnest endeavor to the 
extent of one^s own ability determine the winning of the 
prize. 
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Our real competitor.— Competition lias been called the 
life of trade. In circles that are in earnest about Chris- 
tian social ideals cooperation rather than competition is 
emphasized. But competition has its place. Onr goal 
should not be to beat the other man, for mth the innate 
inequalities of ability that is rarely a fair test. Our aim 
should not be to "keep up with the Joneses^^ but to realize 
our own possibilities, no matter what those may be. Alice 
in Wonderland discoyered that she had to run Tery fast 
even to keep in the same place. To catch up with our- 
selyes demands the running of no mean race. 

FuMlling expectations.— Jesus illustrated this principle 
in the parable of the talents (Matt. 25. 14-30). The man 
who had had two thousand dollars with which to trade had 
done Just as well as the man who had had five thousand 
dollars with which to speculate, even though the numer- 
ical gain was much less. The one-talent man was blamed 
not because he had not caught up with the five-talent man, 
but because he had failed even to attempt to catch up with 
himself. One of the fine things about the game of golf 
is that a Blanks true opponent is the score that he ought 
to make. 

Oak We Be Too Good? 

Conspicuous virtues. — Most people crave some publicity, 
but fear few young people to-day “would be grateful 
for being adYerti>sed as -wholly sanctified. They agree 
with John Dewey: "'To be so good as to attract notice is 
to be priggish, too good for this world.^^ In fact, so great 
is the fear of being considered too good that a common 
form of h 3 ^pocrisy lies in the attempt to appear worse 
than we actually are. 

Talsely advertised goods. — ^But if a person is too good, is 
that person good at all? It is easily possible for a person 
to be too sentimental, too bigoted, too fanatical, or too 
intolerant. Goodness has its hideous caricatures by moral 
prigs and spiritual snobs. We may hesitate to brand for 
what it is a misguided and warped conception of life’s 
values; but we must never allow a musty sanctimonious- 
ness to robe itself in the garments of supergoodness and 
thus damn the one thing needful. Negative taboos and 
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unwise restraints must not be permitted to masquerade 
as the quintessenee of goodness, else sane common sense 
will reTolt, this be goodness, 0 Lord, deliver me from 
an overdose of its poison/^ 

The golden mean.— It may be that the misunderstand- 
ing arises from the so-called doctrine of the mean, which 
Aristotle, a famous Greek philosopher, made central in 
his ethical teaching. We may illustrate from the virtue of 
generosity. On the one hand a man can be too stingy; 
on the other hand excessive generosity may lead to im- 
providence, which is no more a virtue than parsimonioiis- 
ness. True goodness lies in neither extreme but in the 
mean. Some people seem to think that their conduct 
should be a happy medium between the bad and the good. 
But the will of God is not that we should take up our abode 
in some convenient lialfway house between virtue and 
vice; rather, the good is the mean between its various 
aberrations and is the harmony of perfect love to God 
and man. 

On the mountain. — ^When, then, tlie Christian follows 
the arrow that guides him in the race of his life he need 
have no fear that it can lead him to an excess of virtue. 
Like Jesus he will find that the mountain tops of virtue 
are even more fascinating and interesting than the valleys. 

The Pukstjit oe PEEracTioH 

Sanctification unpopular. — ^^^Entire sanctification,^'^ ^dio- 
liness,^^ ^‘•'Christian perfection, are words that liave fallen 
into ill repute in many circles to-day. Calvinistic 
churches hasten to affirm that the expressions are chil- 
dren of another doctrine than theirs. Even followers of 
John Wesley are prone to apologize for any emphasis 
along these lines. It must be remembered that Wesley 
never professed entire sanctification for himself. Ho 
preached it because he found it in Scripture. What is, 
then, the testimony of the Bible ? 

The biblical ideal. — ^Jesus said, therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect^^ (Matt. 5. 48). 
The Authorized Version gives this as a command, but in 
the promise rests likewise an exhortation to fulfill the 
promise. Oerfainly this is no modest goal for a Christian. 
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But at the same time Jesus taught his disciples to pray, 
saying, ^''ForgiTe us our trespasses/^ This might indicate 
that the former promise is not to he fulfilled, but to the 
end we must pray for the forgiveness of sins. The be- 
loved disciple wrote, ^'^Whosoever is begotten of God doeth 
no sin, because his seed abideth in him : and he cannot 
sin, because he is begotten of God^^ (1 John B. 9). It 
would appear clear that the true child of God has no part 
in sin. But in the very same doemnent we read, ‘Tf we 
say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth 
is not in (1 John 1. 8). We must confess that this 
:conforms more nearly to the human experience we know 
than the other assertion. The same contradiction is to be 
found in Paul. He writes, /^Let us therefore, as many 
as are perfect. * . He not only claims it for himself 
but speaks of perfection as something in which a good 
many others share. But he writes in almost the same 
breath, ^^Brethren, I count not myself yet to have laid 
hold : but . . . I press on toward the goal, unto the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus^^ (Phil. 3. 
13-15) . He distinctly repudiates any final attainment but 
dedicates himself to the pursuit of the highest ideals that 
have come to him through Christ. 

A never-ending process. — This warfare of proof texts 
is best resolved in the insight that holiness is nothing to 
be professed hut is something to he pursued. Perfection is 
not a sudden attainment, after which we can be at ease in 
Zion. It is misleading to sing, ^*^^Tis done — ^the great 
transaction's done.^^ Conversion is tremendously impor- 
tant; but unless it sets our feet in the pursuit of perfection, 
the new life in Christ will he still-bom, Man may not be 
saved l)y character, but unless he is saved io character he 
is saved to nothing worth while. ^"^The second blessing^^ 
has been a phrase often used to describe a further work 
of grace in the human heart. Some people to-day are 
dubious about it. We should rather doribt the genuineness 
of a Christian experience of a follower of Jesus who bad 
had BO second blessing. Where men have erred has been 
in setting a maximum number. If there have not been 
third and fourth blessings, there has been no very zealous 
pursuit of perfection. 
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BaEgerous profession. — ^It is the profession rather than 
the pursuit of perfection -wMcii evokes criticism. The 
man who professes entire sanctification denies the fact in 
his own profession. If he had attained anj^ g^oat degree 
of Christian perfection he would be above such spiritual 
pride as to publish it abroad in his egotism. One who 
could have made the most exalted claims nevertheless af- 
firmed;, ^‘^Every one that exalteth himself shall be hum- 
bled’^ (Luke id. 11). Holiness is one of the things that 
will not stand advertising. ^‘^Let your light shine before 
men; that they may see your good works’^ (Matt. 5. 16), 
but it is not necessary continually to call their attention 
to the surpassing quality of the lantern. When they have 
looked upon some of the poor imitations of holiness which 
have been advertised^ men have been tempted to go to the 
other extreme and say that all is mere imitation and hum- 
bug. That is not true. There is no baser cynicism than 
the supposition that the good will of others is always 
hypocrisy. But loud professions of holiness never advance 
the kingdom of God. Ours should be the steady pursuit 
of high ideals under the leadership of the God who has im- 
planted them witliin uS;, and without whom it would be 
impossible for us to attain unto ^^the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ/^ (Eph. 4. 13). 

Pilgrim’s Pkogeess IJp to Date 

Our pilgrimage. — The Protestant classic of personal 
Christian experience has been Biinyan’s Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress — a fascinating allegory depicting the pilgrimage of 
Christian from the City of Destruction to Mount Zion, 
the Celestial City. It appears unpardonably selfish to us 
that he should be willing to leave his wife and children 
even supposedly to save his own soul; but there is at bot- 
tom the allegorical expression of the truth that no one 
can redeem the life of another. No man can reach for- 
ward in the place of anyone else. Three hundred years 
have not altered the obstacles to spiritual advance. The 
Slough of Despond and the Valley of Humiliation are 
still to be found. Such companions as Eormalist, Lust of 
the Flesh, Pride, Envy, and Money Love still crowd the 
pathway of life. We are still likely to fall into the hands 
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of the Giant Despair in Doubting Castle, and the De- 
lectable Mountains have not lost their delusive charm. 
Yet the Christian life for ns is not best understood as a 
pilgrimage to a heavenly city. 

The ever-seeking God. — The note Bunyan missed \vas 
that of the seeking God who is ever knocking even at the 
gate of the City of Destruction, His prophet proclaims, 
‘"‘'Make ye ready the way of the Lord^^ (Matt. 3. 3). We 
do not so ninch reach forward after another city that has 
foundations but we seek to prepare securer foundations, 
not only for our own lives, but in the world about us. We 
shoiilcl strive to clear away all obstacles to an open high- 
way over which God can come. Dew Christians can con- 
scientiously sing, am a stranger here within a foreign 
land/^ Temporary abode though it may be, this world is 
our home; but a righteous God must feel a stranger in 
many parts, and he is ceii:ainly a stranger to many^f his 
children. 

Christian exploration. — Abraham is typical of the pil- 
grim. The one %vho reaches forward does not always 
know exactly wdiither he goes. He is exploring a land 
that has been for him as yet uninhabited. The exjdorers 
of the iSTorth Pole region do not find more favorable dwell- 
ing places for humanity. But the modem Christian pil- 
grim is seeking to find within his own city, through the 
Wrmth of love enkindled by Christ, a better home than he 
has ever known. 

Matube Chbistiak Expeeiexce 

More than an emotion. — It is quite customary to speak 
of one^s ‘'^Christian experience.^^ It is too narrow an in- 
terpretation tO' think of this as a peculiar kind of emo- 
tional response that may accompany intense religious mo- 
ments. The entire twenty-four hours of the day are filled 
with experiences. A ^^Christian experienced^ would there- 
fore mean tw^enty-four hours of living that could be la- 
beled Christian. It would include definite time for prayer 
and Bible study and meditation but it would likewise in- 
clude eYBTj hour of work and play. Let one only stop and 
consider how many experiences become his during single 
day that cannot by any stretch of the imagination he 
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labeled Christian! Sneh an aspiration would lead ns to 
despair if we did not remember with Brownings fail- 
ure, bnt low aim is crime/^ 

Divine discontent. — Contentment has often been 
preached as a Christian virtue. We certainly cannot de- 
pend on the satisfaction of our desires for the attainment 
of happiness. The person who is satisfied with his spirit- 
ual maturity is already dead unto Christ with no hope of 
resurrection. Discontent has been truly called divine, for 
without it we shall never reach forward to that which is 
beyond. Jesus said that the kingdom of heaven belonged 
to the poor in spirit. It was not their poverty which 
entitled them to such riches, but their consciousness of lack 
gave them the incentive to go forward. One of the most 
hopeful signs in the Christian churches to-day is a pro- 
founder realization of the unchristian aspects of our so- 
called Christian nations and the distance that exists be- 
tween the life of the average person who professes belief 
in Christ and the life Jesus would have men lead. This 
ought not to be a ground for pessimism but a reason for 
optimism in that it reveals a wider realization of the goal 
to which we should attain. Discontent with the commer- 
cialism of our cities is the first step in spiritual advance. 
Dissatisfaction with his limited horizon has been the in- 
centive to many a young man to work his way through 
college. God calls us unto the heights by a revelation of 
its distance from the plane we have hitherto taken for 
granted. 

Who is a Christian? — ^Bjornseiris Beyond Our Power is 
the attempt of a modem dramatist to catch the spirit of 
the power in the life of Jesus, The dramatist answers 
through the mouth of the hero the question as to whom 
should be called a Christian. ^Tlim alone who from 
Jesus has learned the secret of perfection and who is 
striving after it in everythingP^ He, then, who aspires 
to bear tliat name will ever strive valiantly to scale the 
heights of character which are the foothills of Mount Zion. 
The passion for perfection must be his. His destiny is 
sonship unto God. Therefore, 


» Page 135 ; diaries Scribner*© Sons ; used by permission. 
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tliee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As tlie swift seasons roll! 

Leave ttiy low-vaulted past! 

Let eaeli new temple, nobler tban tbe last, 

Shut tbee from Leaven with a dome more vast, 

Till tbou at length art free, 

Leaving tMne outgrown sbell by life's unresting seal 

iTke Nautilus, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


For it is as wlien^ a man, going into anotlier country, called 
his own servants, and ^ delivered unto them his goods. And 
unto one he gave five talents, to another two, to another one; 
to each according to his several ability; and he went on his 
Journey. Straightway he that received the five talentB went 
and traded with them, and made other five talents. In like 
maimer he also that received, the two gained other two. But 
he that received the one went away and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord's money. Now after a long time the lord 
of those servants cometh, and maketh a reckoning with them. 
And he that received the five talents came and brought other 
five talents, saying. Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five 
talents: lo, I have gained other five talents. His lord said 
unto him. Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I wiH set thee over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy lord. . > . And he 
also that had received the one talent came and said. Lord, X 
knew thee that thou art a hard man, reaping where thou 
didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst not scatter; 
and I was afraid, and went away and hid tliy talent in the 
earth: lo, thou hast thine own. But Ms lord answered and 
said unto him, Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou knew- 
est that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I did 
not scatter; thou oughtest therefore to have put my money 
to the hankers, and at my ’ coming I should have received 
hack mine own with interest. Take ye away therefore the 
talent from him, and give it unto him that hath the ten 
talents. For unto every one that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance: hut from him that hath not, even 
that which he hath shall he taken away. (Matt. 25. 14-21, 
24-29.) 

And now, behold, the cry of the children of Israel is come 
unto me: moreover I have seen the oppression wherewith 
the Egyptians oppress them. Come now therefore, and I 
will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth 
my people the children of Israel out of Egypt. And Moses 
said unto God, Who am I, that I should go unto Pharaoh, 
and that I should bring forth the children of Israel out of 
Egypt? And he said. Certainly I will he with thee; and this 
shall be the token unto thee, that I have sent thee: when 
thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain. (Exod. 3. 9-12.) 


CHAPTER XI 
EINDIHG ONESELF 

1, Wliat agencies are best fitted to give vocational gnidance 
to tbe young people in your community! Has tbe cliurcli 
any TesponsiMlity bere?, 

2. Why is individuality more marked in the country than 
it usually 'is in the city? 

S. Is the instinct of imitation more . helpful than it is 
detrimental? 

4. How are we to choose between two roles, either of which 
we might play in life? 

^5, What illustrations of the power of self-respect can you 
give from your own experience? 

6* How does Cod “calF’ people to-day? Do you think that 
he ever ^*called” them differently? 

7* What men and women in your town are worth the most? 

The search for the fountain of eternal youth once en- 
gaged the attention of those -who longed for the most 
complete life. Mankind has follow^ed countless quests, 
but none can compare with the attempt to find oneself. 
Pew figures of speech are more aptly phrased. Selfhood is 
nothing given at birth, but full personality is a constant 
conquest which we must undertake. There are innate 
capacities within us. If a person is born without musical 
talent, the most industrious search will not discover it. 
But the greatest genius must find the possibilities within 
himself. 

The Wobld^s Gkeatest Uhi>iscovekb0 Eesourcbs 

Treasure seekers. — Undiscovered deposits of minerals;, 
oils, and precious stones are eagerly sought in the less 
known parts of the globe by treasure seekers. Scientists 
seek accurately to survey the resources man has at Ms 
command in order that they may be conserved for future 
use. But 'within ourselves are unreckoned powers whidi 
await our diseoveiy. They present the world’s greatest 
potential resources. Most of us are and remain, fractional 
personalities. Our whole self never comes to realization. 

Self-development. — Self-development has sometimes been 
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deprecated as other than a Christiaii ideal. Men like 
Goethe who made this their goal in life are not usually 
held up as models for onr emulation. It may find expres- 
sion in a mtldess selfishness that is far from the self- 
sacrificing spirit of Jesus, bnt his objective for ns should 
never be lost sight of : came that they may have life, 

and may have U abundantly/^ 

The great discoverer. — It is fascinating to read the Gos- 
pels with tliis idea in mind. It is surprising how many 
Jesus helped to find themselves. In fact, could any man 
be ^^saved unto the uttermost^^ where that did not take 
place? A fisherman like Andrew did more than find his 
brother, Simon Peter, under the stimulus of Jesus: he 
found likewise capacities within liimself which had never 
come to light while mending nets and casting lines. A 
taxgatherer like Matthew found more in Jesus than a 
more compelling superior officer: he found tribute within 
himself which he could offer to God and humaniiy. A 
scarlet woman like Mary Magdalene found more even than 
forgiveness of sin : she found capacities for love and devo- 
tion of which she probably had not dreamed. To-day a 
religious conversion ought to help every young man or 
woman to find those truest elements which may have 
hitherto lain dormant and submerged, and place them at 
the center of his life. 

The Preseevatiok oe InniviDtJAniTY 

Imitators of the mob, — ^To find oneself means exactly 
that and no one else. Some people make a vain endeavor 
to find some other person than themselves. It is a truism 
that no two leaves are ever exactly alike. Above all else, 
no two human beings were ever created the same. Though 
we were created dissimilar we often try desperately to 
appear alike. It is not a serious loss of personality that 
we follow conventions and fashions in little things like 
clothes. Imitation is one of the instincts with which we 
have been endowed. Eeal peril to individuality lies in 
following fashions in ideas and conventions in ideals, A 
host of young people would be afraid to try and be them- 
selves. They keep their ear to the ground to know what is 
being thought and said and then ^ffollow suit.^^ As we 
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are afraid to stand on our own feet we practice the pro- 
tective coloring of looking like our background. Edward 
Everett Hale wrote a humorous story entitled ‘^'My Double 
and How He Undid Among the four speeches the 

Irish double of the noted minister was taught was the 
formula agree in general with the gentleman on the 
other side of the house/^ It was not necessary that he 
know what that was. It was sufficient that the double hide 
his personality in the group. There are many who “agree 
with the gentleman on the other side of the house^^ if only 
that it is the popular sentiment of the hour. 

A danger in imitation.— One of the unfortunate accom- 
paniments of strong personalities is the endeavor of their 
admirers to become like this ideal. The result is that they 
are pale imitations of the hero rather than themselves. 
An original work of art, even though it be no master- 
piece, is more valuable than a copy of a world-famous 
picture. It is much easier to imitate the eccentricities 
and weaknesses of the strong than their elements of power. 
The world wants you and all of you. The true hero does 
not stimulate imitation of himself but gives us the incen- 
tive to go out and make the most of ourselves as he has 
done of himself, 

A creative ideal. — ^^The imitation of Christ^^ has often 
been presented as the Christian ideal. It is rarely taken 
literally, for of course it is impossible to relive any life 
when the conditions that surrounded the original have be- 
come so materially altered; but there is a s^^nse in which 
it is a false ideal. The world does not need pale imita- 
tions of Christ or washed-out copies of his matchless per- 
sonality. It needs all the power God has given unto you, 
baptized with the spirit of Christ. It is thought-provoking 
sometimes to ask ourselves what would Jesus do, but we 
cannot escape the fact that duty is personal, “What must 
I do?^^ is untransferable and nonborrowable. The world 
needs the inspiration of Christ more than a mere imitation 
of his single acts. 

PLAYmo Cue Hiohbst Eolb 

A dramatic figure of speech.— A ^figure of speech may 
be taken over from the drama relative to this thought of 
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cultivating a self of 'whicli we may “be proud. The task 
of an actor is never one of mere imitation ; it is his busi- 
ness to create the character from, the material the dramatist 
has given him. His success as an actor depends on the use 
he makes of the materials at his command. God has en- 
dowed each one of us with the raw materials of our part 
in life. It depends on us to create from these the highest 
possible role — a self to be proud of. It often happens 
that the best acting is done by someone else than the 
player who has the leading part. And so in life many fail 
to realize the possibilities that are within them. They 
conceive it ignobly or give slight heed thereto. 

Finding God’s plan.— It is frequently contended that 
God has a plan for every life. We believe this is the case. 
But to live that life requires more than the mechanical 
routine of following a prescribed course. This plan must 
be discovered in lifers school of trial and error. There is 
abundant sway for all the creative capacities we can bring 
to bear. 

A solemn trust. — A little girl once surprised her mother 
with the inquiry as to what she thought about when she 
held her daughter as a baby in arms. She replied to the 
best of her ability and then asked the reason for this curi- 
osity. The girl rejoined that she was playing Mary and 
the Christ Child with her doll, and she wanted to do it as 
well as possible and thought that this information might 
assist her. To desire to realize the most from our lives 
may be indicative of the solemn trust we hold therein. 

No borrowed conceit.— We should not be ashamed of 
the desire to make a name for ourselves. Too many people 
are content with ‘^^orrowed coneeit.A^ A man admitted 
rather apologetically, was fifteen years old before I 
knew I was better than a nigger.’’ He evidently sup- 
posed that greatness could be thrust upon him in some 
mechanical fashion, and that he could shine in the reflected 
glory of a race. No one else can make our name respected ; 
we must do that by finding our highest role and playing it 
to the best of our ability. 

EbDEMPTIYE SEIiB^EESFEOT 

, Maintam honor. — ^^For the honor, of the..schooF. 
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is one of the most compelling motivations yoniig people 
recognize. Our own honor shonld make no less appeal to 
the latent heroism within ns. We should be loyal to the 
royal in ourselves. Fear affords a less effective appeal 
than in former days, but self-respect ought to form even 
a firmer foundation upon which to build character. We 
doubt if it was fear that kept young Joseph from becom- 
ing a tool of the passions of Potiphar^s wife (Gen. 39, 
8ff.) ; he held too high an opinion of himself to be dragged 
through the mire. When Nehemiah was urged by well- 
meaning friends to take refuge in the Temple for fear of 
the enemies who sought to stop the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem, he replied, ^^And who is there, that, 
being such as I, would go into the temple to save liis life? 
I will not go^^ (Neh. 6. 11). When our finer seif is in 
danger of being submerged in the hour of temptation, 
when all the restraining brakes have been removed, we 
need such a self-respect as will scorn stooping to a level 
so far below our rightful role in life. 

Our better selves.— In Jerome^s The Passing of ilie 
Third Floor Bach them is an eloquent statement of the 
power of our better selves to call us back to higher things. 
The Stranger tells the conscienceless fortune hunter who it 
is that will dissuade her from turning her hack upon love 
for the owner of a greasy bank roll: '^^Your Better Self. 
There are those whose Better Self lies slain by their own 
hand and troubles them no more. But yours, my child, 
you have let grow too strong. It will ever he your mas- 
ter. . . . Flee from it, and it will follow you. You can- 
not escape it. Insult it, and it will chastise you with 
burning shame, with stinging reproach from day to day.^^^ 

One aspect of redemption. — Of course, no one is ever re- 
deemed by his own self-respect any more than by his own 
attainments in character. Eedemption is never without 
its divine aspects ; but the man who has found a genuinely 
high estimation of himself is well on the way to being re- 
deemed, The religious soul that knows, ^^Now are we chil- 
dren of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we 
shall be’^ (1 John 3. 2) has come into a realization that 

^The Passing of the Third Floor by Jerome K. Jerome; 

DoUa, Mead & C'o., publishers ; copyright by Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 
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should keep him from stooping to the level upon which 
otherwise he would be content to rest. 

Making the Most oe What We Aee 

The parable of the talents,— Preoccupation with striving 
toward the heights should not blind us to our limitations. 
The Lord must have loved the one-talent man because he 
made so many of them. We should remember, however, 
that there are those who have many talents who make little 
of them and those with few talents who make much of 
these meager personal resources- It is overlooked in many 
expositions of Jesus^ parable of the talents that the word 
^‘'talent^^ stands for a denomination of money rather than 
a special form of ability (Matt. 25. 14-30). We have no 
basis for knowing that the so-called five-talent man 'had, 
as a matter of fact, any other talent than that of money- 
making. The one-talent man might have been a poet 
rather than a business man and therefore timid about 
embarking upon speculative enterprises. He did not have 
any talent to speak of for money-making. The question 
we would like to know, however, is whether he cultivated 
what talent he did possess while the money lay wrapped 
in a napkin. If so, he might have deserved commenda- 
tion just as much as the man who did the most with his 
financial ability. 

Our rightful place. — Some have a genius for music; 
some have speaking ability; others have a capacity for 
friendship ; some take most readily to salesmanship ; 
others have inventive capacity but no ability to meet others. 
We cannot be really other than what we are; our condem- 
nation lies in the failure to make the most of what we are. 
It is pitiable to behold misspent energies — people strag- 
gling vainly with a task for which they are not fitted, 
while their real capacities lie dormant. It has been esti- 
mated that one half of us are square pegs in round holes, 
trying to fit where we do not belong. To find ourselves 
means to make the most of those special talents we possess. 

The Divine Aspect 

All are called. — Every human endeavor has its divine 
aspect, Grace is only the reverse side of the shield of 
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Iiuman repentance. Finding oneself has its divine coun- 
terpart and accompaniment in God's call to ns. The day 
has fortunately passed when a few specific tasks drawing 
financial compensation from the Christian Church could 
claim a monopoly of divine significance. There are not 
sacred callings as opposed to secular tasks^ but there are 
various ways in which an individual may enter any life- 
work meeting a le^timate need of men. Beyond those 
who are merely wasting their lives is that vast number who 
are selling themselves to the highest bidder. The worst 
form of wage slavery is that of the person who is a slave 
to the man paying the most money without regard to 
whether the talents of the wage-earner are fully em- 
ployed, or needs of humanity served. Jesus taught that 
life is a stewardship, which we hold as a sacred trust. His 
followers disdain to sell their lives and ask, rather, where 
they can invest them in such a way .as to bring in the high- 
est returns. Financial gain can never be ignored, for 
economic parasites are not paragons of Christian virtue. 
A high salary, however, is poor compensation for losing the 
self we ought to find, and the world should not be able to 
contain money enough to persuade us to do that which 
is socially harmful. A divine call is manifest not in 
what we do but in how we do it. There are secular min- 
isters and sacred bankers. No person is excused from 
listening for his call. 

How God calls. — ^Among the outstanding calls recorded 
in the Bible are those of Moses (Exod. 3 and 4), Isaiah 
(6. 1-8), and Jeremiah (1. 1-10). Of course, eveiy such 
experience is distinctive and personal. The realization 
of God's will for our lives comes to each in his own way. 
His leading is manifest in apparently trivial and secular 
ways. There are two common factors in the three, how- 
ever, These are a recognition of their particular personal 
qualifications and a realization of great social tasks. It 
is noteworthy that all three of these spiritual giants were 
most impressed with their inadequacies for the task that 
seemed to open before them. Their developed personal- 
ities were drawn out by the stimulus of mighty undertak- 
ings. God was not only calling them to a task for which 
tliey were fitted but calling them to a larger life to fit the 
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task that needed to he done. We cannot find ourselves 
aright without finding God^s call to some iiiclie which we 
can fill. Eeligion thus brings to even the most prosaic 
drudgery the glow of an eternal significance. 

How Much Abe You Wobth ? 

A true rating* — ^Too many people confuse this question 
with the other: ^^How niueli do you get?^^ People do not 
necessarily get what they are worth. Some people very 
obviously get more than they are worth simply because 
they are in a position to demand it; others just as cer- 
tainly get less than they are worth to the community. 
BradstreePs rating gives only indications as to what a 
man gets. Yo income-tax returns would help us to com- 
pute what Luther was worth to the development of West- 
ern civilization nor wdiat John Wesley was worth to the 
democracy of England. What a man is worth to the com- 
munity does not necessarily hear much relation to what 
the community pays him. To get for oneself is the acquis- 
itive ideal of worldliness ; to be worth all we can is to find 
the self that lies dormant within us. 

Evaluating personality. — Jesus once exclaimed^ ^^How 
much then is a man of more value than a sheep (Matt. 
12. 12.) A learned professor calculated a few years ago 
that the value of an American was $4720. It would 
seem then that one would need only to consult the market 
quotations on sheep in order to answer the query of Jesus. 
SometimewS men and women are thus treated as commod- 
ities, valued according to the law of supply and demand 
and the economic product which they furnish society. 
Emerson complained against such standards when he af- 
firmed that you could get more on the market place of 
Concord for a quart of milk than for a quart of blood. 
Christianity opposes all exclusively economic evaluations 
with the standard of the family, wherein love finds in a 
loving personality an infinite value that figures are power- 
less to compute. No man has truly 'Tound himself^^ until 
he has found that estimate of himself and his fellows which 
the Hebrew author expressed in the words 'Tlod created 
man in his own image’^ (Gen. 1. 27). But the worth of 
a Christian is not an ^fimputed^^ worth, any more than bis 
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xighteousiiess can be an ^^impnted’^ xigbteousness. Paul 
said;> in commending the runaway slave Onesimus, ‘'Who 
once was unprofitable to thee, but now is profitable to thee 
and to (Philemon 11). Onesimus had found a new 
worth in himself when he discovered that he was a child 
who could think God^s thoughts after Mm. And so with 
everyone who has found redemption in Jesus Christ. 


11 ? 


I have been crucified with Christ j: and It is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me: and that Ufe wMeh I now 
live in the flesh I live in faith, the faith which is in the Son 
of God, who loved me, and gave himself up for me. (Gal. 
2 . 20 .) 

Or are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized Into 
Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried 
therefore with him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. For if we 
have become united with him in the likeness of his death, we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection; knowing this, 
that our old man was crucified with Mw, that the body of 
sin might be done away, that so we should no longer be in 
the bondage of sin; for he that hath died is Justified from 
sin. But if we died with Christ, we believe that we shall 
also live with him; knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more; death no more hath dominion over 
him. (Rom. 6. 3“9.) 

I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 
Every branch in me that heareth not fruit, he taketh it 
away: and every hraneh that heareth fruit, he eleanseth it, 
that it may bear more fruit. Already ye are clean because 
of the word which I have spoken unto you. Abide in me, and 
I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except 
it abide in the vine; so neither can ye, except ye abide in me. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same heareth much fruit: for apart from 
me ye can do nothing. (John 15. 1-5.) 


: CHAPTER 
■^mRISTIN 

H. Wlaat religioiiB phrases have lost meattiagful signi- 
ficance for yon? ' 

2. Wliat personalities have most truly ‘^entered Into’* you? 
3.,. Which, means, the most to you and' why—the indwelliag, 
of God or of Christ? 

4. Does mysticism seem entirely foreign to you? 

5. How is moral vigor strengthened hy mystical coutempla-. 

tion?:' ■■., ■ , , 

6. Can distinguish between ■what God does 'within us 

,and what we do,?,,, , 

■ 7 . What does. Holy Communion mean to you? 

Om closing study is to be dedicated to tbe Pauline 
phrase ‘^‘^Christ in nie/^ Its strangeness to many Chris- 
tians well illustrates the fact that words can become one 
of the greatest foes of ideas. When abiding truths become 
identified with the antiquated vocabulary ■with which they 
have first been expressed;, not only do they lose their 
appeal;, but in their strangeness we are led to discount the 
verity expressed. 

A Pbesoientipio Mode oe Thinkikg 

Bemom possession. — One of the phenomena reported in 
the Bible •which is furthest from our mode of thinking 
is that of demon possession. TJnclean spirits were thought 
to take possession of the body of an individual and cause 
disease and sin. They were conceived in such a way as to 
be able to pass into swine. A particularly violent person 
was believed to be possessed by seven devils. The op- 
ponents of Jesus interpreted his power over these sphits as 
evidence that he himself had Beelzebub, the prince of 
demons. Modern interpreters do not doubt the presence 
of such mental phenomena, for they are to be found to- 
day, and unscientifically trained people under the influ- 
ence of the Bible again ascribe it to satanie possession. 
Though the interpretation be rejected as inaccurate, the 
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fact of the tom personalities remains, and likewise the 
power Jesus possessed to restore peace of mind to these 
indiyiduals* 

The indwelling Christ.— It is against the background 
of a universal belief in demon possession as the explana- 
tion of demonic character that we must approach PauFs 
conception of the indwelling Christ: ^^Christ in you, the 
hope of glory’’ (OoL 1. 37). He writes to the Galatians, 

have been crucified with Christ; and it is no longer I 
that live, but Christ liveth in me” (GaL 2. 20). His 
prayer for his converts is ^‘^that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith” (Eph. 3. 17). He would have them 
possessed by Christ, and not by demons. He can say, 
^"^Por me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1. 21). The indwelling 
Christ is the explanation of the new life of the Christian. 
^Hf Christ is in you, the body is dead because of sin. . . . 
If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature” (Eom. 8. 
10; 3 Cor. 5. 17). "^Tn Christ” is simply a verbal varia- 
tion of ‘^Christ in nie.” In PauFs letters that prepositional 
phrase recurs 164 times. It is the spiritual presence of 
the risen Eedeemer, for Lord is the Spirit” (3 Cor. 
3. 17). That presence was the vibrating energy of his 
life. Prom it he could never escape. 'RTierever one walks 
on hoard a ship he cannot escape from the vibration of the 
engines; for he is in the ship, and tlie ship in him. So 
Paul could not escape from the pulsating presence of 
Christ. 

The Hauhted House 

More than a myth. — ^The first temptation of sober minds 
is to brush aside this exuberant language and class it with 
such outgrown myths as the wandering of the soul through 
the universe. Why should we think that Christ dwells in 
us any more than demons ? But the fact is not so easily 
disposed of. There are other personalities that have taken 
up their abode within us. A brilliant modern preacher 
has referred to the mind of man as a ‘^^haunted house.”^ 
Both night and day there come creaking up from the cel- 
lars of our houses the departed ghosts that will not leave. 

Ghosts within us. — There is the ghost of the animal 

^ The Emnted Smse, t>y H. E, Uaccoclj: ; Tlie AWngdoa Press. 
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that still lives ill ns. From the standpoint of time life 
has reached human levels only a short time, and it is 
not strange that often the animal within ns walks naked 
and nnabaslied. Many of onr most fundamental instincts 
are shared with the animal world. After the animal came 
the savage, and he is still with ns. Snch vestiges as the 
vermiform appendix often canse much tronble, but they 
cannot compare with the savage survivals. There is the 
child, which lilcewise rises np within ns as a ghost. No 
one will deny that we were all once children, and many 
have never driven childishness ont of the house of 
maturity. 

others dwell in ns. — There are others who likewise 
dwell in ns. Onr parents dwell in ns in more than a 
physical sense. We cannot escape the influences they 
ponred into onr lives when these were assnming form and 
mold. There are few of ns who cannot name at least half 
a dozen men and women who have tonclied our lives at 
critical moments, so that it is no exaggeration to say that 
they dwell in us. It is against the background of these 
conceptions that we need to look again at PanFs thought of 
‘^^Christ in me/^ The animal is in me, the savage is in me, 
the child is in me, there are more helpful influences like- 
wise in me; but does Christ dwell in my heart by faith? 
Does he also abide in me? 

Distiistctiohs IN God 

Trinity not distinctive, — This question suggests some of 
the Trinitarian speculations of Christian theologians. It 
is furthest from our purpose to enter into these. The 
distinctive element in the Christian conception of God 
is not the mystery as to how he may be three and at the 
same time one. It is the character of the God and lather 
of Jesus Christ which is important, and not mathematical 
subtleties. 

Jesus of history. — Paul did not affirm that the Man 
Jesus, who was raised in Nazareth and practiced the trade 
of carpentry, who was tempted, suffered, and had limita- 
tions of knowledge, dwelt in us. It was the heavenly 
Christ, the firstborn of creation, who dwelt in us. It was 
that wliieh was divine of Christ which should likewise be 
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in ns. When the": theologians .' songlit to frame their' Trin- 
itarian dogmas they were forced to draw a distinction be- 
tween the divine and the hniixan in Jesus. An exact 
equation could not be drawn between the eternal Son of 
God and the helpless Babe that Mary held to her breast. 

■ 'The God who is near. — Trinitarian speculation is un- 
popular to-day because it attempts to enter a realm where 
we have not the mental tools to work. There may be some 
whose spiritual perceptions are so keen that they can 
distinguish in experience between the presence of 6od^ 
the abiding Holy Spirit, and the indwelling of the risen, 
glorified Christ ; but the author, at least, has never met any 
who could convey this differentiation to him clearly. 
We can make a distinction in words, but that does not 
make a distinction in fact. Jesus himself undoubtedly 
affirmed with every Jew of his time, ‘^'^Jehovah our God is 
one Jehovah^^ (Dent. 6. 4). It is this God whom we know 
in Christ who is near and in whom live, and move, 
and have our being.-’^ The fact of experience has been 
expressed in the lines of Frederick Hosmer: 

*‘Go not, my soul, in searcli of Him: 

TUou wilt not find him there 
Or in the depths of shadow dim 
Or heights of upper air. 

“For not in far-ofi realms of space 
The Spirit hath its throne; 

In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to he known. 

“Thought answereth alone to thought, 

And soul with soul hath kin; 

For outward God he findeth not, 

Who finds not God within.” 

The Christ of experience. — ^Ancients spoke of the Logos, 
the divine Reason, pervading the universe. Eeligion is on 
such a personal plane, however, tliat impersonal terms do 
not adequately convey the warmth of its emotional quality. 
He who knows God in Christ will interpret ^^the divine 
within^^ in terms of this historical revelation. In medita- 
tion upon the all-pervasive spirit of the universe with 
which we would he more closely identified it is not unnat- 
ural to come to the rapture of Bernard of Clairvaux: 
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**Tpqiis tboti Joy of lOTing hearts! 

Thoa Fount of life! thou Light of men! 

Frfini the host hliss that earth imparts 
turn unfilled to thee again. 

**0 Jesus, ever with us stay; , - . . . 

Mahe all our moments calm and bright, 

Chase the dark „ 

Shed o*er the world thy holy light. 

The Katoee of Mysticisk 

Abnormal expressions.— The modem wld is e^e- 

Tienciug a revival of mysticism. This is not to say that 
the extovagant ecstasies of the medieval mystics are being 
cultivated to-day; on the contrary, we niore often &id 
revulsion from the elaborate mechanism of the mystic way. 
The purgation by fasting and vigils from aU earthly 
thougL and desires seems to us unnatural. Psychologists 
are wrv critical of the claims that m meditative trances 
the so3^ experiences union with God. We are not tempted 
to follow m the footsteps of Samt Theresa, toe famous 
Spanish mystic, who reported : “In the orison of 
soul is fully awake as regards God but wholly asleep as 
regards things of this world and in respect of herself. 
Dlring the short time the union 

deprived of every feeling, and wen if she would she could 
”^°Fiudtog*^GoTmtMn.— The mystical experience we value 

interior reservoirs of spmtual . a^d directfv 

first-hand conviction that God is near at “ 
oneratino-’’^ It finds God within us. It is a reaction 

alaiust mere scientific analysis “d MyrtSm se?s 

vlrities that elude this approach ^ HX wSd 

of toe body in faith that there ^ J^h th? 'beyS 

within. Thoas, in Goethe’s 

god; ’tis thine own heart which speaks. But Ipln^eme 

— ■ /.f thp Macmtllan Company from F'AV^a- 
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truly replies, ^^The gods speak to us only through, our 

• hearts/^ 

The working Christ. — Christ mysticism finds inspira- 
tion in ail ever-present Eedeemer, It makes little of ^^the 
work of Christ’^ at some time in the historical past. This 
would matter little if ^^the working Christ^^ were not active 
in the human soul. Hence, it is possible to affinn: 

“No distant Lord have I, 

Loving afar to be. 

Made flesh for me, he cannot rest 
Until he rests in me.” 

A Moral Ezperiekcb 

Abiding in the vine. — ^Mysticism is discounted most 
frequently because of its supposed indifference to etliieal 
values. This may be true of some historical manifesta- 
tions, but it is not the ease with the experiences reported 
in the Bible. The man who is ChrisP^ has become 
thereby a new creation and must put away the old life of 
sin. The Pauline figures of ^^Christ in and in 
Christ^' have their counterpart in the Gospel of John in 
the allegory of the vine and the branches. Is the branch 
in the vine or the vine in the branch? No one would 
presume to say, for they are so indissolubly united that 
the life-giving energies may flow through the whole and 
hear fruit. Since we are likened unto the branches, the 
surety that we are actually abiding in the vine lies in the 
ethical fruit we bear. It is by their fruits ye shall know 
them; but it is likewise by their roots we shall grow them. 
Hence, we must give heed that we are rooted and grounded 
‘^^in Christ’^ if we are to bear his fruit. 

The fruit of the Spirit. — It was John Euskin who said, 
^Hf the ghost that is in you leaves your tongue the tongue 
of a liar, your hand the hand of a juggler, and your heart 
the heart of a cheat, then be assured it is no holy ghost/^ 
Christ is not in me when I am doing the works of the devil. 
I cannot go out and expect men to believe that I have his 
indwelling presence if I exhibit the fruit of the animal, 
the savage, or the child mind. I must reveal the fruit of 
the Spirit, which is ^love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kind-^ 
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ness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, self-controF" (6aL 

5. 22, 23). The reYerse must likewise contain truth— that 

the power to do God’s will is in itself a sign of the pres- 
ence of God in our lives. "^Christ in me” is the person 
plus the living, acting God, who is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. , ■ 

Bied and risen with Christ.— If a man is Christ, 
it is necessary that he repeat all the great experiences of 
Christ. Paul works out this mystical identification in 
connection with the death and resurrection of his Lord. 
As the believer went down into the stream in baptism he 
died iinto sin : so likewise in coming out he should rise unto 
newness of life as Christ had risen from the dead (Eom. 

6. 4-11). This was not a magical formula unto Paul but 
should symbolize the real transformation in the life of the 
man who had come to be ^fin Christ.” Particularly was it 
necessary for the believer to share in the sufferings of 
Christ if he should expect to reign with him. The essence 
of this mystical language is that if ^^ye died, and your 
is hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3. 3), that life must 
reveal the moral quality of him who has taken up his 
abode in us. If the experience is genuine, I must ^^fill up 
on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
in my flesh” (Col. 1. 24). 

Empowerment. — As- has been frequently stressed, we 
must note again that this moral task that is ours is only 
the counterpart of a divine gift. Spiritual power must 
come for such an identification with Christ. Eeligion 
should bring not so much an experience of enjoyment 
of empowerment. The contrast has sometimes been drawn 
between Christianity and Confucianism — that the former 
affords not only higher ideals but the power to realize 
them. Anyone conscious of the shortcomings of Chris- 
tian people and Christian nations will he hesitant to press 
such a claim. Nevertheless, the weed-covered courtyards 
of many Confucian temples suggest a religion from which 
God has departed, leaving no dynamic for the realization 
of ideals. A living God who dwells within us is the ground 
for Christian confidence. are a . temple of the living 

God” (2 Cor. 6. 16). We see not yet all things subject 
unto him but we see Jesus and through him find the 
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*woxking God ■within ns, ^Tis then we pray in the words of 
Tennyson: 

*'0]i living will that shalt endure 

WiLen ail that seems shall suffer shock, 

Eise in the spiritual rock, 

Flow through our deeds and make them pure," 

The Eeae PussEisrcE 

Finding Christ. — Theologians have debated eoneeming 
the ‘"^reai presence of Christ^^ in the Eucharist^, or Lord^s 
Supper. Literalism ■would exclude it from our thought^ 
but poetic imagination finds here a ladder for the spirit, 
A reputed logion of Jesus^ recently discovered in EgypL 
says., ■‘''Eaise the stone, and thou shalt find me ; cleave the 
wood, and there am Most of us find difficulty, how- 
ever, in finding the presence of Christ beneath the stone 
and in the wood. It is in the memorial meal that his 
nearness is most perceptible. As we partake of the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, the symbolic representations of 
his Passion, they literally become us.^^ That, of course, 
has no magic avail if at the same time Christ does not 
dwell in our hearts by faith ; but it is suggestive of the real 
presence of ^^Christ in me.^^ 

Transforming the elements,— Eiehard Wagner used one 
form of the legend of the Holy Grail in his opera "'Tarsi- 
fal.^^ Before the hero lifts the grail to the gaze of the 
adoring knights he speaks these words: 

the power of love in sympathy, 

The Lord of the Grail at his last meal 
Transformed the wine and bread he took 
Into the blood he shed for us, 

Into the body which he brake,” 

Such is the mysterious transformation of physical nutri- 
ment into spiritual power. He who rises from the Com- 
munion table should go out transformed by the renewing 
power of Cbristlike love in sympathy that men ■^"ill find 
Christ in him just as truly as these physical elements have 
become a part of Ms life. 
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